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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore ap ay Od i a i ont By Ee se pt mene ie i 


eavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men ' 
°f Religion, Conntry, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 


of our spiritual nature.” —Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Prus of the Week. 


44 T)ROGRESS” in the Russo-Turkish question 
there is almost none to report. The last 
facts that we know are scarcely a step in advance 





_of those that we knew last week. Count Orloff 


it is said is despatched from St. Petersburg with 
a special mission for the Courts of Vienna, Berlin, 
Paris, and London, and it is assumed that that 
mission is pacific. The presumption does not 
appear to be self-evident ; and a contemporary 
makes a more probable conjecture, in supposing 
“ that his whole and sole purpose is to persuade 
Austria to quit the alliance of the Western Powers, 
and to bind herself to Russia.” 

It is much more certain that the Emperor has 
placed himself in a position to receive a very un- 
pleasant communication. 





provement has been taken by Piedmont. Some 
time since the Ministers issued, on the royal au- 
thority, a decree for reducing the duty on corn; 
and, at the opening of the present session, they 
constitutionally sought to get that decree, issued 
for a purpose of urgency, sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature, and placed upon a permanent footing. 
They proposed a sweeping reduction of the duties 
on corn ; the Chamber of Representatives referred 
the question to a select committee, which proposed 
a still further reduction ; in the Chamber, how- 
ever, several members advocated total abolition, 
and Count Cavour said that he should prefer total 
abolition to a very small duty, if the Chamber 
would make good the consequent deficiency in the 
revenue. The Chamber at once adopted the pro- 
position, and resolved, by 75 to 25, that the corn 
trade should be absolutely free; no doubt is en- 


It is announced in his | tertained that the Senate will confirm this vote. 


official journal at St. Petersburg “that the Russian | Thus we see the Government and the repre- 


Government has required from France and Eng- 
land a categorical declaration with regard to the 


| sentative body proceeding in harmony to im- 
| prove the condition of the country, and to extend 


character and bearing of their action in sending freedom in commerce as well as in politics and re- 
their fleets into the Black Sea, and that upon that ligion. 


declaration will depend the ulterior attitude of | 


We only wish that we were equally certain of 


Russia.” The Morning Post, which gives the | the same earnestness and yesolution at home. 
most distinct reports upon the subject, says that) When we reflect upon the difficulties against 


before the meeting of Parliament an answer will 
be despatched to the Czar “as unpalatable to 


| which the Piedmontese must contend; when we 
|think of the dangers that threaten them—the 


Russia as it is worthy of the Western Powers, and | hostility of Rome, possessing spies and agents 


of the great cause they are united to support.” 
Meanwhile two steamers, French and English, 
have appeared before Sebastopol, and have given 
the Anglo-French notice to the Governor, re- 
quiring him to avoid collision with the fleets. His 
answer, it is said, simply amounts to a declaration 
that he was surpised by the notice. 

The news from India confirms and modifies 
what we have heard from Persia by other chan- 
nels. It now appears that Persia had really been 
threatening some annoyance, but the Government 
of Bombay, fully alive to every chance of aggres- 
sion from that quarter, had taken measures of 
precaution, and no doubt Mr. Thompson, the 
chargé @affaires at Teheran, had been enabled not 
only to point out the position of Russia, isolated 
from the rest of Europe, but also the power which 
England had of annoying the Shah, particularly 
on his coasts. This explains how Mr. ‘Thompson 
had been able to recover lost ground, although it 
confirms the original belief that Persia was not 
unwilling to play the part of an enemy. 

Another step in the direction of national im- 





in every church and convent; the rancour 
of Austria, anxious to expunge the audacious 
model of constitutional freedom, and the unhappy 
indiscretions of a so-called ultra-liberal party, 
which does not permit itself to be guided by the 
temperate counsels of Mazzini—we cannot fail to 
admire those firm and and consistent patriots of 
Piedmont who continue internal reform and im- 
provement, notwithstanding such distracting cir- 
cumstances. We are often told that if there were 
a war, our own Parliament and public would be 
unable to pursue Parliamentary reform, to attend 
to education, or even to carry out a drain. Such 
is the picture of Englishmen painted by them~- 
selves; yet Piedmont, her very existence 
threatened by traitors within and tyrants without, 
steadily pursues lier course. Indeed so much 
more steadily than ourselves, that truly we are 
inclined to believe danger to be a stimulant and 
tonic rather than a disturber. 

Almost the converse of that proposition might 
be gathered from what the public is doing about 
reform. They have just had a great meeting at 




















































Manchester, with all the standing accessories of 
a Manchester meeting—Mr. George Wilson in the 
chair, Mr. Cobden chief spokesman; the only 
things wanted being a great audience and the 
Free Trade Hall. For the Manchester party is 
no longer big enough to require a great hall for 
its gatherings before the assembling of Parlia- 
ment. The Manchester people said much about 
Russia, something prospective about extending 
the suffrage, and vouchsafed a kind of lecture to 
a gentleman who represented the Ballot Society, 
how to get over the difficulties whieh would beset 
his mission ; and, finally and exelusively, the 
great Manchester party resolved to ask for an 
increase of members for Lancashire—fifty at least. 
The meeting did not hint at any particular mea- 
sure of reform at present; the only specific pro- 
position before the public is still that of the Na- 
tional Parliamentary Reform Association. The 
leaders of the people in free-trade matters appear 
to be trifling in this. They talk about war dis- 
tracting minds from reform; but peace appears 
to have distracted other parties, perhaps war would 
concentrate and invigorate ther. 

Another meeting illustrates the very general 
want of set purpose. The scene was a meeting of 
the Diocesan School Society at Hereford; the 
purpose of the meetieg was to promote education: 
A report read stated how a few schools for farmers 
and labourers have been successful, but that an 
immense number of parishes in the diocese are 
without any school at all. Presiding over this 
meeting, Bishop Hampden, usually regarded as 
an extremely liberal prelate, uttered a ‘sermon 
full of Tory platitudes, asserting that secular 
education is not what the people want, but some- 
thing to rescue them from depraved habits; for 
education may only render the want more wicked. 
We will not say that the prelate might speak for 
himself; though it is strange to hear an educated 
man talk this Jack Cade stuff against instruction. 
He should not preside at a meeting of the School 
Association, but stick to church extension. To 
carry out his reason to the full, he should try 
what can be done by purely religious instruction, 
admitting the people of bis digcese, from the 
cradle to the matrimonial altar, with no school 
but the parish church, to receive no tuitioy 
from the pulpit. How would such a system 
unless the pulpit were to become, what itan 
be, the true instructor of the people in monaltgia 
making them understand natural laws agi 
trated in fact and nature ? 
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There is, however, in the proceedings of the 
week, an immense set-off against this single Epis- 
copalist escapade. For one prelate who has 
erred, there are many more eminent divines, as 
well as laymen, who have converged upon the 
essential work. Meetings really in furtherance of 
education have been held at Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh. At Liverpool and Glasgow the 
object was to promote reformatory schools for 
juvenile delinquents ; but such schools are treated 
very properly as being @ branch of education 
rather than of ériminal kw. The object is to 
prevent crime rather than to punish it; and Mr. 
Adderley has shown that a large proportion of 
juvenile offenders are so from no criminal propen- 
sity, but from want of training and knowledge. 
At Glasgow the meeting was attended by the 
Conservatives and Liberals; the good effect of 
some charitable institutions of the city was recog- 
nised ; but the necessity of reformatory schools on 
a public basis was distinctly asserted. The same 
necessity was affirmed at Liverpool, with the most 
remarkable combination of supporters. 

The Edinburgh meeting was not less remarkable 
on another ground. At Liverpool the Reverend 
Mr. Campbell declared his belief that the religious 
difficulty could easily be overcome, since the 
essentials could be taught in schools without rais- 
ing sectional differences. At the Edinburgh meet- 
ing the difference of opinion on religions subjects 
was recognised, not only by the speakers, but by 





the formal language of the resolutions; at the 
same time the Reverend Dr. Guthrie expressed a 
feeling, shared no doubt by others, when he said 

that religion could not be entirely excluded from | 
Scottish schools ; but the meeting resolved to sus- | 
pend dispute upon details, and called upon Go- 

vernment to bring forward a satisfactory measure 

on their own responsibility. Government, there- 

fore, is expected to reconcile the discordant sects, 

and to do for them what they cannot do for them- 

selves—to make them agree upon the object 
which they declare to be necessary, but cannot 
agree upon :—public education with an infusion of 
non-sectarian Christianity. 

The City Commission of Sewers make an im- 
portant announcement--far more important than | 
the report of work done — in declaring their 
belief that in the present year the plan of inter- 
cepting the drainage of London from the Thames, 
will be practically handled. 

The Taylewr, an emigrant ship, containing 579 
persons, has been lost upon the coast of Ireland ; 
only 230 persons being saved. Fresh from the 
docks, with an experienced commander, the 
Tayleur sailed from Liverpool only to reach the 
bottom of the sea within forty-eight hours. Dis- 
asters amongst great emigrant ships are becoming 
common, and the public, both in Australia as well 
as in England, want to know the reason why. At 
present the evidence is incomplete; but there are 
three circumstances that demand investigation. | 
Notwithstanding her experienced commander and 
fine condition, the Tayleur seems to have had un- 
usual difficulty in beating to windward. Notwith- 
standing her being built of iron, which renders the 
use of water-tight bulkheads easy, she appears to 
have filled at once, like a pitcher with a hole in 
its side. Her crew are said to have been Lascars 
and other rubbish from any country, who could 
searcely understand the English language or dis- 
cipline. Is this the operation of free trade in our 
navigation laws, which permits the crews of ships 
to be collected from any rabble of any country ? 

It is to be hoped, at all events, that the crews 
collected for our navy will be of of a better stamp 
which at present the progress of enlisting the 
Coast Guard Volunteer Corps is promising. Cap- 
tain Craigie, in Scotland, has found that the 
seafaring folk remember how their forefathers 
were called out in 1798—a memory which to 
them, Mr. Cobden notwithstanding, is rather an 





object of emulation. They declare that they have 


not degenerated ; we hope and believe they have 


not. We have heard that the engagement of| 


hands for the navy goes on well. But an ugly 
incident 6ecurred the other day when Admiral 
Richard Dundas went down to meet the crew of 
the Thetis, newly arrived in England ; we do not 
mean his announcement that we are on the eve of 
a war with Russia, for we all believe that, and 
some of us are not sorry ; we mean his annownce- 
ment to the crew, that they should not be paid 
off, but paid down, amd required to keep in ser- 
vice, after the plan of limited enlistment. Con- 
duct like this, when men have been for more than 
six years at sea, is very like breach of the 
pledge. At all events, the compulsory return of 
the men is very like impressment, and probably 
will have a bad moral effect on men who have not 
already enlisted. Nor do we believe that there 
is the slightest necessity for so unfair a step. 

If any inducement could be used in the shape 
of increased pay or bounty to make the men come 
back to their ship, well and good, and there is 
every reason to suppose that if they had been 
fairly treated by their officers, a comparatively 
slight bounty, with the promise of a second holi- 
day upon the payment of the bounty, however 
brief that holiday might be, would secure every 
man of the crew. 





POLITICAL GATHERINGS. 
Suerriretp.—In the evening, after Mr Hadfield had 
rendered an account of his own private doings in 
Parliament to his constituents, a large and useful 
meeting was held in the Music Hall. As the British 
public likes, in quiet times, to give a convivial charac- 


| ter toits gatherings, the speech-making was preceded 


by a “ banquet,” of which tea and coffee, cakes and 
fruit, formed the elements. The assembly was the 
more remarkable from the fact that Yorkshire and 
Lancashire were represented by their Liberal mem- 
bers. There were eight in all: Mr. Cobden, Mr. 
Bright, Lord Goderich, Mr. Hadfield, Mr. Cheetham, 
Mr. Crossley, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Pilkington; and two 
from Cheshire and Derbyshire—Mr. Kershaw, the 
member for Stockport, and Mr. Heyworth, the mem- 
ber for Derby. The speakers proposed and seconded 
resolutions expressing their views, which we append 
below. Each speaker hada separate topic, but in 
speaking all of them touched upon the question of 
Reform in general. There was only one toast given 
by the chairman, Mr. Alderman Hoole, of Leeds,— 
“The Queen, God bless her”—and then Mr. Cobden 
spoke. 

He went over the whole ground, treating of the 
fitness of the working classes as depositories of poli- 
tical power; of the extent of the suffrage consistent 
with safety; of the ballot; and the influence a re- 
formed Parliament would exercise. He contended 
that, although not much engaged in advocating 
“organic changes,” yet by the free-trade triumph, 
the advocacy of education, and other things, some- 
thing had been done to elevate the people, and indi- 
rectly to extend their political rights. 

“Give me,” he said, “ an intelligent, sober, and prosperous 
community, and I will defy any oligarchy, or any political 
faction, which ever did or ever can exist, long to exclude such a 
community from their fair share of iical power. ( Cheers.) 
And I would say, on the other hand—and the experience of 
the world has lately very much proved it—you may write 
upon parchment whatever form of constitution you please ; 
it may be a republic, written in characters ot red ink, or it 
may be a monarchy with universal suffra whether it be 
in Europe or in South America, you me give such a consti- 
tution to those who are ignorant, debased, and degraded, and 

‘ou will not make them a free people any more for that. 
Som gentlemen, in having accepted this first resolution at 
the hands of your chairman, it may, of course, at once be 
believed that I consider the people of this country—a large 
section of the people of this country—fit to exercise and 
ought to have an enlargement and an extension of their po- 
litical rights. I am not here speaking as an advocate of 
universal suffrage—I don’t say that the million of agricul- 
turists of this country are all intelligent enough to exercise 
those political rights with advantage to themselves or with 
benefit to others. Iam sorry for it; I wish it were other- 
wise. I don’t pretend to say there are not one inhabitants 
of our towns who are neither respectable enough, intelligent 
enough, sober enough, nor economical enough to render the 
extension of the franchise to them either beneficial to them- 
selves or useful to you. But I say Edo believe there is a 
very large section outside of the present electoral pale, who are 
fit to enjoy the electoral franchise, and who ought to possess 
it; and who, if they were admitted, would tend to increase 
the stability of our present social and rags a fabric, and 
render it more firm and durable than the present system.” 

“J gam not much afraid of an extension of the 
franchise to a very large extent. I have never, as I have 
told you, been very much engaged in advocating this exten- 
sion, but I have never had any fears about it. My opinion 
is, that if by any accident you should obtain yf very wide 
extension of the suffrage, so as to make the bulk of the 


———— ee 
householders of this country the depositories of ; 
power, one effect of this would be, to cause the mi 


he upper classes to be more in earnest in enlightenj 
who were® thus admitted into : they 
directing and controlling the destinies of the empire, 
fore I believe that the measures which would by this 
brought to bear, to the upraising and enlightening of thy 
masses of the , even if it arose from a feeling of 
fishness and of self- rvation, would ultimately tend 1, 
remove any danger which at first sight they might be gis. 
t k the extension of political power would lead ta 
therefore, am not an alarmist. But do not fear that yp 
all have too large a measure of reform; we do not mop 
very fast im thie country; we are rather Chinese in oy 
; we defer a great deal to precedent, and anything 
| which has been in existence for twenty or thirty years hes, 
chance of existing for a very long time; therefore, we ap 
not likely to have universal suffrage in England. But I shou 
be delighted to see a measure brought in by her Maj 
Ministers, that would bring a million more of the 
within the electoral pale: aud I say if double the 
number of the electors of this country were enfranchj 
cannot doubt but good in every way would result from it. 
good to those who have that number associated with 
them, and good to those who are elevated and enfranchised, 
because it would draw forth the virtues and self-respect by 
= they would be inspired by the possession of the fra 
chise.” 

Artisans are more independent than genteel 
keepers; but the exercise of undue influence must 
prevented. ‘ Open voting is «feudal institution in this em. 
try. It is as much a badge of feudalism as the corn-lay 
were. (Cheers.) It is because somebody in this 
thinks he has a hereditary right to control somebody 
vote. In other countries the ballot is not a matter of cm. 
troversy. There is not a party—I might say there is noty 
individual—in America, France, Spain, Sardinia, or Belgj 
who openly advocates a return to open voting; and wher 
men recognise the free and uncontrolled right of another} 
the exercise of his opinions, there is not an argument tok 
found against the ballot. I repeat it, open voting in thy 
country is a badge of feudalism as much as the corn-lay 
were. I maintain more; I maintain that free trade was ag 
more demonstrably proved to be sound and fair in its pring. 
ple by such writers as Adam Smith, M‘Culloch, Ricardo aa 
others, than the ballot has been demonstrated by the inte 
lectual power of Bentham, Grote, Mill, and others to k 
right and fair as a mode of voting at parliamentary election, 
(Cheers.) I say that argument has done all that argumet 
can do in the question. It wants organization to doi 
—(loud cheers)—and I will add, with all sincerity, my fim 
belief that if, instead of being nearly fifty, I was only thi 
or the age when I began the agitation of the corn-lay,| 
would by organisation in this country undertake and pledge 
honour to carry the ballot in less than five enrs.( Loudchea) 
I say that the borough electors are the most intellige 
pure, and patriotic in the kingdom. I speak as a counh” 


intelligent, patriotic, and independent in the country, ani 
so far from their being deprived of their fair portion of th 
franchise, I say that it is to the interest of the commaniy 
that they should have a larger amount than they now hat 
and that it should be accompanied by the ballot. (Cheer) ~ 
Then they point to the counties, and say that there hm 


have hadin your boroughs. No; corruption and intimidatia 
have ceased in the counties; domination has taken the 
place. (Cheers.) There is no electoral life at all in fir 
sixths—I might have said nine-tenths—of the county om 
stituencies of the country. They are handed over from th 
scion of one great proprietor’s house to another, in the dining 
room of the greatest proprietor of the county or divisie 
What makes me most indignant in talking of this questa 
of the ballot is this—they refuse even a trial of iting 
electoral constituency, and the very class who resist it# 





using the ballot themselves in all their clubs and all the 
| societies. I am constantly hearing fresh evidence of Py 
| universality of the ballot. I knew it was in use in alle 
| clubs, societies, and religious bodies, at the India —— 
/in almost all of what is called ‘ genteel society.’ 
very people, who stigmatise it as low and un-English—whit 
is something worse than murder—(laughter)—or chut 
burglary—(laughter)—these very people are using it thet 
| selves in ali their own societies. It was but the <a 
| that I paid a visit to Oxford. Oxford University is certai 
| the very last place in the world I should have ee 
| have been addicted to anything revolutionary or un-E 
| (Laughter.) Well, I found in all their proceedings in th 
| University of Oxford, in all the proceedings of Convocatit 
| that everything they do, except in the election of 
of Parliament, they do it by vote by ballot. (Hear.) T™ 
tickets with which the vote is given, recording the votes 
the master of arts, are handed in to the proctor; he sut 
up the number of votes, and having finished his dutyé 
scrutineer, there is a sort of brazier brought in, witht 
lighted fire in it. The brazier is placed on a sort of 
| or antique stand, and into this fire all the voting papers# 
| put, and burned before the as enna of the Convocation,® 
order that no trace or proof may be left of how the partis 
have voted. (Cheers. ha I were _- 15 
ounger, I would go through the country, and I wo 
Tet ~ vote as they vote at Oxford. (Cheers and e) 
What I mean by vote by ballot is this: That there shallbes 
| record kept of how a person votes. That is vote by 
| If the franchise were more widely extended, blundersi# 
' legislation would be corrected. ‘We all know by 
(for we do not many of us remember the time) t 
| great war of the French revolution broke out, in 17 
was a people’s war. Everybody called out for war 
| France. We also know that when two years of experieit 
| had taught the mass of the people that war brought famist 


| prices, bad trade, increased pauperism, beggary, and mise}; 


| masses of the people assembled round the coach of 
III., and around the coach of Pitt, calling out ‘ Peace, 
‘Bread, bread,’ ‘ No Pitt,’ ‘No war.’ Aye, but the 
| had not the power to change their minds then; not Fr 
‘a yote, the power was in the hands of a separate class, 


partnership with a 


member, when I say that the borough voters are them” 


been no such scenes of corruption witnessed there asyn - 
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obligareby ; and, unhappily for this country, that class ane 
entirely body, and finding that war 
eaused higher prices produce, and higher rents, they were 
bribed to continue the war for or years, against the in- 
terests of the great mass of the people, who, I firmly believe 
—though that does not exonerate them from having entered 
into the war—who, I firmly believe, if they had had the 
power, would have an end to the war fifteen or eighteen 
‘sooner than it was put anendto. I think that this 
is, of all times, the moment when a reform in Parliament 
may be carried out. It isa time of great political calm. 
It is a time (notwithstanding the adverse circumstance of a 
threatened war and of ~*~ food) of universal pros- 
perity. Now these are just the times when a wise Govern- 
ment would carry out a plan of political reform, because the 
people who gain an extension of the franchise will not seize 
nit with avidity, to apply a remedy to a pressing evil, 
when under the influence of passion, and perhaps make a 
very bad use of a new instrument put into their power. 
They will have time, I hope, if peace be preserved, amidst 
prosperity and comfort, and increasing intelligence—they 
will ce a emi to accustom themselves to the exer- 
cise of political power—time to reflect, and time to judge; 
and though they make some mistakes, | believe, if you give 
to Sag poovle the ordinary opportunities of exercising 
the calm judgment that usually belongs to them, they will 
not in the long run be found to make an injudicious use of 
the power with which you may intrust them.” 

Resuming his seat amid a hurricane of plaudits, 
Mr. Cobden was succeeded by Lord Goderich, who 
made a spirited and candid speech, deservedly ap- 
plauded. In the course of his remarks he spoke 
of the constitution of the House of Commons. 

“If we pass now a measure which deserves the name of 
statesmanlike, we may be able to take our stand upon it for 
some years, and give attention, with a reformed and im- 

oved House of Commons, to the settlement of other more 
important questions, which are every day pressing upon our 
attention But it is not every bill bearing the name of a 
reform bill that will fulfil these requirements. I have con- 
fidence in the honesty of the present Government. I shrink 
from believing that they do not mean faithfully to redeem 
their pledge. But if they expect to satisfy the wishes of 
the country—to stay the agitation of this question for a 
moment—they must make up their minds to face it boldly, 
and grant reform with no niggard hand. (Cheers.) It 
seems to me that one of the first things which this bill ought 
to contain is a provision by which it shall give to the work- 
ing classes of this country a large sliare in the election of 
members of Parliament—(cheers)—and that in such a man- 
ner as will enable them to return some member at least of 
their own selection to represent in the House of Commons 

their peculiar interests and opinions. (Cheers.) I was look- 
ing the other day at the analysis of the present house. I 
found there that a very large portion of that house consisted 
of the sons and near relations of peers, of whom I suppose 
I am amost unworthy member. (Loud cheers, and a voice, 
‘no, no.”) 1 found it contained a yet larger amount of men 
described as ‘ country gentlemen’—men, doubtless, well en- 
titled to hold there a predominant position, such as at ipre- 
sent they seem to me to do. I find that there were there 
manufacturers and commercial men, a good many lawyers— 
you seem fond of lawyers at Sheffield—(/aughter)—and some 
men of letters. But I found that there came at the end of 
the list one class entitled, if I recollect myself rightly, the 
representatives of labour, and that opposite to that name 
there stood a ‘0.’ Nowat does seem to me that, looking at 
the importance of that class—locking to its intelligence and 
to the position which it now holds in the country—it is a 
state of things which is neither safe nor just. (Cheers.) I 
believe that men possessing ardent, though strong, political 
opinions, entering vehemently into political discussion, I be- 
lieve it will be far better on the whole that such men should 
have their class represented, and discussion in the House of 
Commons. I believe that without such a provision a reform 
bill cannot be complete, for I have ever found that those 
classes, take them as a whole, contain men of equal intelli- 
gence, morality, and patriotism with any other cane in the 
community. (Great cheers.) Genius and virtue are not 
inheritances as, I believe, of any class whatever, and they 
are likely to be found not less numerously among the 
most numerous class. It would therefore seem—looking 
at the vast strides which the working classes have made 
in the last few years—looking at the vast change which 
come over them in so many respects—their increased 
love of order, their increased obedience to the laws, their 
increased knowledge, their increased morality—I believe that 
the time has come when it is our bounden duty to concede 
those rights which these classes want—(loud ‘cheering)— 
which other classes have won. (Great cheering)” 

Lord Goderich thought we should not expect too 
much from Government; they were pledged, and must 
redeem their faith; and if they do that we must be 
contented. 

Before Mr. Bright spoke, Mr. Barnes and Mr. 
Cheetham made speeches in favour of a more equal 
apportionment of population to the large towns and 
populous districts. Mr. Bright spoke at great 
length and with great force on the injustice of the 
present system, making out a case for a fair redistri- 
bution of political power, and for the ballot. At the 
end of his speech he spoke of the measure contem- 
pest Wy Government, and it will be seen that his 

arks quite accord with those of Mr. Cobden a 
Lord Goderich. Cobden and 

% Let the Government bring in this measure, and it would 
be evident that the apathy which now pervaded the country 
was more apparent than real. Now, what must they do, 
ong this bill to be a good one? When he said a good 
bill, he did not mean one including all the five points of the 
Charter, for it might be good without giving them everything 
that they wanted. Don’t let them be unreasonable, All the 

members of the boroughs proposed to be disfranchised would 

10 opposition to the bill. The great question of Parlia- 


mentary reform must be carried ont on the great 

of justice, and not to serve individual interests, or sui 

views of party. Should the latter views. prevail, the 

would not support the measure of Govern: and it 
uck 
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consequently be lost. The Opposition was disorganised 
session, but they would now, in all probability, pluck up t 
spirits a little, and return together again when. t foun 
that anything seriously affecting their interests. was 

forwa They oul probably find that that distrust of 
Mr. Disraeli which existed in some of their minds would 
vanish, and 250 or 260 members would be found on the 
Opposition side; while some of those gentlemen who had a 
pardonable affection for small boroughs would find them- 
selves compelled to vote against the Government. If Govern- 
ment were placed in a minority they would be sure to dissolve 
upon it; and he thought it was very possible that a dissolu- 
tion might take place on this question; for no liberal 
Government ma lose office without testing the opinion of 
the constituencies of the country on a question like this. He 
trusted, however, that the spirit which existed twenty years 
ago in England, and caused the great reform which then took 
place in the representative system, would again be aroused 
when the occasion for its exercise arose. He believed tlie bill 
would be worth something; that it would give a considerable 
extension to the constituencies, disfranchise many small 
boroughs, give additional members to large constituenci 
and create new boroughs. Now, that meeting was no p 

of any apathy in Sheffield; and he believed that they might 
go to any other large town like that, or even to Ame = 
places, and address meetings which would exhibit similar 
manifestations of enthusiasm and unanimity. He believed 
—and he did it with a seriousness and an earnestness that he 
could not convey in words, that they would watch the open- 
ing of the session with intense anxiety and a sleepless vigi- 
lance—that they would examine every feature of the bill— 
that they would endeavour to detect the weak points and the 
strong points—to protest against the one support the 
other. (Applause.) But, if there was any appearance of 
honesty in the proposition of Government, let no man or 
body of men persuade them, for any other purpose whatever, 
to withdraw their support from a Government which pro- 
ao a measure like that, or from a measure like that, so 
ong as it should not be enacted upon the statute-book of this 
country. (Loud and long applause.) 

The other speakers were Mr. Kershaw, Mr. Had- 
field, and Mr. Crossley. 

The resolutions adopted were as follow: — 

“ This meeting regards with much satisfaction the ex- 
pressed intention of her Majesty’s Ministers to bring for- 
ward, in the coming session, a measure of Parliamentary 
reform, and would urge upon the Government the pro- 
priety and the duty of placing, the representation of the 
people in the House of Commons upon such a basis as shall 
do equal justice to all interests and classes of the population 
of the United Kingdom. 

“That the extension of the franchise, however just and 
necessary, will not avail to bring the House of Commons 
more into harmony with public opinion, unless the distribu- 
tion of the electoral power be greatly changed, as well by 
the abolition of all small dependent or —— a and 
the transference of the members of such boroughs to new 
and enlarged constituencies, as by giving an increased num- 
ber of representatives to the large towns and populous dis- 
tricts in the United Kingdom. 

“ That this meeting is deeply sensible of the evils and 
disgrace which arise from the prevalence of intimidation and 
corruption in various forms among the county and borough 
constituencies of the kingdom, and would urge upon the Go- 
vernment the necessity of affording to the whole electoral 
body the shelter and protection of the mode of veting under- 
stood by the secret ballot.” 

MANcHESTER.—The “ Manchester School” met on 
Tuesday. Asa political gathering, it was inferior to 
Sheffield in numbers; but that was an accident, for, as 
the Free Trade Hall is not in a fit state to receive a 
crowd, the meeting was held at the Albion Hotel, in, 
a room incapable of containing more than 300 peoples) 
Those who assembled, however, may be deemed 
elite of the local liberal politicians of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire; there were ten Members of Parliament, 
pretty nearly the same persons as attended the Shef- 
field meeting, and Mr. George Wilson filled the chair. 
It therefore fell to his lot to open dings, which 
he did in the old League style, dealing out a fine array 
of figures to show that the present system of repre- 
sentation, whether tested by population or the rate- 
able value of property, is unequal, anomalous, aud 
unjust in the extreme. Then followed Mr. Milner 
Gibson, who made a speech not above the average, 
tame on the reform question, and “ Manchester” on 
the war topic. To him succeeded Mr. Cobden, who 
treated all the topics he touched upon in a more 
trenchant way than his colleagues, and, therefore, 
we again take him as a representative of the meeting. 
He followed a certain order in his speech—only in- 
terpolating some opinions on the strike question in 
relation to politics, and winding up with a long dis- 
sertation on the Eastern question. The following 
extracts will convey a good idea of the method, and 
the substance of his oration :— 

“What we want,” he exclaimed at the outset, “in the 
redistribution of political power, is that votes should follow 
property and persons. I say aes 4 and persons, because 
where you have votes growing rapidly in England or Scot- 
land—for, unhappily, in these things Ireland is always an 
anqnaly—you will find that wealth increases in the same 
ratio with population; and, therefore, if you find that Lan- 
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cashire is increasing in numbers five or six times as fast as 
the population of Buckinghamshire or Bedfordshire, you 
wi!l find that the wealth of Lancashire has increased at least 
in the same proportion. And, therefore, if you lay down 
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people of this country, who may still entertain 


with to wages or , or the like, it 
we only bear in mind how very recently the great of 
the educated classes in this country very i 
views on the same subject. . . . But whilst upom this 
subj d I know it is tender ground, and I don’t wish 
to be considered as a party interfering in the matter—I 
ceneheny then 5 disks quit dulie Sa Sasee ae 
of this strike in a politi int of view—that the question 
is as strictly of a private between the individuals 
as the ing of a butler by a gentleman who happens to 
require the services of one. The idea of ing a political 


question of a struggle that takes 
—one of them wisiing to get a little 
other not -. pay any tr a it 
category of business questions, investing 
tical character, as om been done in this 
the utility of so doing. I see that a use may 
for the purpose of injuring and aspersing the 
whole population, but I am firmly convineed that 
questions would be settled much better for all parties i 
were allowed to be treated as private and individual 
Before leaving the question I think we may look at 
has been going on at Preston with regard to the 
this satistaction, that it bas developed an i 
in the peaceable progress of the population 
try. I put it to any one, whatever hard 
have been used at any time—and it is not easy 
in the open air to 20,000 persons without 
guage—I put it to any one, whether there has 
more of appeal to reason, more deference to. public opinion, 
and a less disposition on the part of the multitude to resort 
to physical force than has ever been manifeeted in any move- 
ment in this country.” (Cheers.) Now we oo tah to 
litics. “I am in favour of an_ extension of the franchise. 
say I do not wish it to be extended toeverybody. It isa 
ive question. If you extend the franchise to-morrow 
to one million people—and I should be glad to see it done te- 
morrow—we should all live in hope that one million or two 
million more might be added afterwards. It is only a ques- 
tion of time. What is coming now all the world over proves 
to me that the depository of political power in the coun’ 
will be in the great body of the people. ( Cheers.) 
as such, will have political power. The only question is how 
we are to come to that point ? Weare now advoeating sme 
extension of the franchise. We are now advocating universal 
su But if the Government. do not extend the electoral 
pale, I am certain their scheme will be received. with frost 
dissatisfaction by the great body of the people. ( 
cheering.) 1 have not altered my opinion as to the necessity 
of shortening the duration of Parliaments. I think a seven 
years’ Parliament is very slow, and rather an unsafe sort of 
settlement. We had seven years substituted for three years 
at a time of supposed danger to our institutions, but I do 
not see why we should not go back now to the good old 
gee = triennial ae wee Ree : 
ow, with respect to the redistribution franchise, 
will merely add one word in illustration of a sense in whi 
that question has not been viewed. So far from doing 
harm to the morals of the little boroughs in the 
districts if you disfranchise them and give the votes 
counties—instead of inflicting any injury on the 
in these boroughs, from what I have seen of i 
south of England, I believe you could not confer a 
social benefit on them than by disfranchising them 
believe that to be the opinion of the more iatelligens 
of the population in boroug For what 
system do? It invests 
landowner in the neighbour 
with supreme power and authority over them, or it gives 
two men a sort of disputed right which leads : 
quarrels and contests between them. If there 
— > ae ~~ and the _ 
to hi use he possesses the property in 
neighbourhood, it gives birth to all kinds 
ism of the most miserable character. 
comes down once a year to his mansion, and 
four of the leading men of the borough to dine with 
professional man or two struggle into 
are a score or two underneath who would do anything to 
get within that privileged circle, and then there are the wives 
and daughters coveting the great distinction of ng invited 
to my lady’s ball. ( .) Now that state i 
founded on the desire of a family to retain political power im 
a © gives rise to the most miserable and abject state 
of servility which you can awe conceive, is most 
destructive to the honest, upright of the English 
character, and therefore you cannot doa better service to 
the smaller boroughs themselves than to deprive them of 
their borough franchise, and merge them in the counties.” 
( Cheers.) 
Having done with internal, Mr. Cobden betook 
himself to the external question, and with great pains 
made out his views. 


In 1835, there was a crisis on the Eastern question, 
Government increased the navy by 5000 mea “ I was 
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| the rule that the voting power in this country shall follow 
|the compound ratio of property and population, then you 


ab 
that time following my avocation as a man of business in 
Manchester, and it was the cry then rai , to 
put pen to paper and to write a pamphlet hostile to the 
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views of Mr. U: and the press. I sailed for America, 
leaving the pam; for publication. On my return I found 
that my had been =e in the news- 
pers re the day. I found myself, to my astonishment, no 
ier a private citizen in my private business, but 
a man of some notoriety; but I did not find that the pam- 
phlet — England. That io array as hostile to the 4 
terests rom beginning to end, 
expressed these views: Dont gt to war to saalteds the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Turkey, America is the only rival 
you have to fear in England. Barbarism will not overturn 
civilisation in these days. With our improvements in ma- 
chinery, and the discovery of gunpowder, there will never 
be another irruption of the Goths. My arguments went to 
show that Turkey was a decaying country; that, for 150 
years before, all the authorities that could be obtained pro- 
nounced it to be a declining and decaying country. Well, 
that crisis ‘of the Eastern question blew over. “There are 
now the same instruments at work, and the same arguments 
used, and we are called upon again, just as we were in 1835, 
to maintain the independence and integrity of the Turkish 
empire. But we are called upon to do more, we are called 
upon to make war against Russia. These are two distinct 
uestions. Our hostility to Russia, and a determination to 
eep Russia within her present boundaries, is a distinct 
question, and whether you will maintain the Turk or Mahom- 
medanism as a permanent rule in Europe. You might if 
you liked look at the map and say, ‘There is Russia; we will 
make war against you if you remove those marks which 
now form your boundary upon the map.’ You might make 
that declaration, and I don’t say that it is impossible you 
could accomplish your object ; but you might go to war for 
it, and of this I am certain, that it weak be more possible 
to do that than by any process of war or diplomacy to main- 
tain Turkey as a ruling Power permanently in Europe. 
That is my solemn conviction from all I have read of the 
country, and upon the authority of those travellers who 
have visited the nay within the last twenty or thirt 
ears. The Russians do not hate the English. You will 
ind at St. Petersburg thirty or forty English houses, great 
mercantile establishments, by far the most influental body of 
merchants to be found in any part of Europe, for our mer- 
chants have been declining as a body, in numbers as well as 
wealth and influence, in all parts except St. Petersburg. 
But there is no hostility in Russia towards Englishmen. 
They meet with nosuch thing. There is an English club at 
St. Petersburg, founded on our principles, called the English 
Club, and conducted after the manner of your club in 
Mozeley-street. Their horse-racing is an imitation of ours 
in England. You can hardly go into a nobleman’s family in 
Russia, but you find the children given in charge to English 
nurses; and I do not know a finer compliment that can be 
paid to you as a nation.” 

‘* Now, if there is not one fact to show that the Russian 
people or Government entertain any hostility to the English, 
on what is founded that national outcry which is at the pre- 
sent moment raised against Russia? No doubt it is founded 
on the fact, that Russia is making an unjust aggression upon 
a neighbouring State, and upon that question of the injustice 
of the Government of Russia towards the Government of 
Turkey there are no two opinions in this country. If you 
ask me what my opinion of the conduct of the Russian 
Government or the Russian Czar towards the Government of 
Turkey is, Iwill saythat it is unjust—(hear, hear)—aggressive 
—(hear, hear)—unreasonable, and insolent. (Hear, hear.) 
But if you ask me to go further, and to transfer that expres- 
sion of opinion upon the conduct of Russia into an act by 
which I shall assume to myself the right and the power to 
chastise Russia because she is unjust and insolent to her next 
neighbour, then I say you have shifted your ground com- 
pletely, and must show me, first of all, that I,as an English- 
man, am invested with the power and responsibility of acting 
asa policeman all over the civilised world. -No, you will say, 
will you allow one Government, one nation, to go and take 
possession of another without interfering? Well, that is a 
principle, and I ask my interrogator in reply, are you pre- 
pared to act upon that principle? because what I ask is that 
our foreign policy should be settled upon a principle. If you 
say you will not allow an act of injustice to be perpetrated 
by a powerful country upon a weaker country—if ae will 
apply the principle throughout Europe, you must begin in 
eely. you must go to Rome, you must go to the Papal 
States, where you have a high-spirited population at this 
moment subjected to the yoke of intervention. Are you pre- 
pared to do this as a principle? If you are not, and I am sure 
you are not, then let us consider the question of Turkey not 
as a matter of principle, ia which we are called upon to do 
justice to the whole world, but as a matter of interest to our- 
selves. Are we called upon in regard to our own safety to 
do it? I dismiss the question of our doing justice to all the 
world without reference to what may be said by a person 
speaking in another country, ‘Physician, cure thyself-— 
* Take the beam out of thine own eye.’ Do not you talk of 
becoming the protector or a grand seignor in Europe, when 
you have knocked down one Mahommedan 5 wwe like nine- 

ins in India, and have got the Great Mogul himself, who had 
00 millions of subjects, shut up in Delbi, the most misera- 
ble picture of fallen greatness that was ever exhibited to the 
world. . . You are afraid that if Russia comes to Turkey 
and gets possession of Constantinople, she will become a 
t maritime power, will absorb all the influence of the 
Siaditerranten, and will become dangerous to England. Very 
well. How will Russia, when she gets possession of Con- 
stantinople, acquire all this power? Constantinople itself 
will not give this power, or what have the Turks been doing 
for the last 400 years? How is it that that country has 
sunk to a state of miserable decreptitude, not capable of 
protecting its own frontier, or even of defending itself against 
its own satraps? Whatis it? Why, if Russia is to gain 
this power and influence at Constantinople, and become a 
great maritime power, it can only be by encouraging com- 
merce and in ing her wealth through the means of 
manufactures and i Merchant vessels won't sail 
ready rigged and manned down the Wolga and Danube be- 
cause Russia this territory. (Hear, hear.) She 
must have a merchant navy like all other nations—like the 
Venetians, the Americans, and the English—she must have 
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industry and energy, and accumulate wealth through her 


commercial energy and the skill and intelligence of her 
artisans; and before she can do this she must cease to be a 
barbarous Power. (Hear, hear.) But I defy her to increase 
her wealth or commerce from Constantinople, but through 
her commerce with you more than with any other nation. 
How has America become so great but by sending so many 
ships to the ports in this country, and the same process must 
go on with regard to Russia. When Russia shall have 
arrived at that state of civilisation she will have given a bond 
of peace that she will not go forth to devastate the world, 
she will have something at home that will give a hostage 
for her condact to the civilised world; a country can- 
not become great and rich, and powerful, and remain 
still » barbarous and dreaded nation. rg 
But are the Turks themselves a commercial people? Did. 
ou ever see a Turkish vessel, owned by Turks, and manned 
as Turks, leaving the ports of Turkey on the peaceful er- 
rand of commerce to this or any other country? Never! 
Can they be called a commercial people when the commerce 
of Turkey is carried on by Greeks, who dare not carry on 
their commerce until they go to Russia, and, by acquiring 
foreign citizenship, seek to be protected from the despotism 
of Turkey. But we are going to put down Russia for at- 
tacking Turkey, and we are told it is our interest to do so, 
because Russia is an anti-commercial country, and Turkey 
promotes commerce. I will not go to war to lower 
a tariff, or to prevent a tariff being made higher. I doubt 
not the truth of the — I profess, and if peace be 
preserved I have no doubt that the principle of free trade 
which has been so good for us will be found to extend itself 
throughout the world. I have that faith in the principle 
that I will not fight for it at all.” sone 
Mr. Cobden contended that as we have pledged ourselves 
to France and Turkey we are bound to fulfil the pledge. 
Lord Aberdeen has acted in a manner for which all must be 
thankful, as he knew the cost and uncertainty of war. St. 
Mr. Cobden admitted that war is imminent, and recom- 
mended that if we do go to war the expenses of every year 
shall be paid out of the taxes of the year. ‘ Increase the 
income-tax to 20 per cent., and lower the range from 100J. 
to 502. a year income. It is better to raise the tax in that 
way than to put obstructions upon commerce by again adopt- 
ing the old system of taxation. It is not my vocation to 
find the means to pay the expenses of this war. I cannot 
bring my mind to regard it as inevitable. I will not believe 
it until F'read the bulletin of the first battle. I can scarcely 
think we can be guilty of such folly and wickedness as to 
say that having work left undone, we shall without doing it 
begin to talk of war. In place of war we should pay atten- 
tion to the necessary domestic and political reforms that are 


sary to educate the people and provide for juvenile delin- 
quents, is it not feancunalte that we should be plunging into 
war, when nothing will be heard of but disasters and the 
destruction of our enemies, and men’s minds will be turned 
from the contemplation of benevolent objects to the in- 
dulgence of the fiercest passions of our fallen nature.” (Loud 
cheers.) 

Mr. Bright made a striking speech against making 
war on any account, especially making war for sym- 
pathy with national wrongs. We are called upon 
to rush into war as if we were performing the 
noblest duties. 

“ Now, what are the facts? Russia is a great and grow- 
ng empire. It is in the progress from barbarism to civilisa- 
tion. It is in very much the state that all other countries 
have passed through. On the other hand, Turkey isan em- 
pire very large, and considerably populous, but still it is an 
empire which is on its way, not from barbarism to civilisa- 
tion, but from barbarism to decay, and in all human proba- 
bility to an early extinction. Well, a dispute arises between 


the dispute which, in all probability, if we had never inter- 


sympathy with the oppressed, or is it for any particular 
object that this country hasin it? Why, if we are to go to 
war for sympathy where will your wars end? Why did you 
ut an end to the last war? Did you leave freedom in 
Surope after the treaty of Vienna? You may commence 


Emperor Nicholas, The meeting was convened and 
attended by the most respectable inhabitants of 
Derby. e Mayor presided; Mr. Bass, M.P. wag 
present, Mr. Heyworth, M.P., excused himself. He 
consorts with Manchester. The Mayor spoke strongly 
in favour of ty wn Turkey by war. Mr. 

Mr. Moss, Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Bass, Mr. Etches, al} 
, took similar views; and the subjoined hearty resolu. 
tions were unanimously carried :— 

“ That this meeting, in common with the it majority 
of the people of this country, has viewed Sith feelings of 
indignation the lawless violence manifested by the Russian 
autocrat in his unjust and aggressive attacks upon the rights 
and independence of our faithful ally, Turkey. That we 
consider this country bound by every principle of honour 
and duty, no less than by an imperative sense of what ig 
due to our own interests, to adopt active, energetic, and 
effective measures (in conjunction with France) to co-operate 
with the Turks in destroying the fleets, armies, and fortresses 
of this aggresor, allowing hon to reimburse themselves, at 
his expense, for the cost of the war, and affording to those 
nations, which have been by his former treachery and vio. 
lence deprived of their nationality, an opportunity of recover. 
ing the same, and re-establishing themselves as kingdoms 
under their own national governments. That any com 
mising policy carried on by the aid of secret diplomacy will 
tend to dishonour the British nation, be destructive of her 
material interests, and injure the cause of liberty, justice, 
and humanity throughout Europe.” ( Cheers.) 

The meeting then adopted a petition to Parlia- 
ment, and an address to the Sultan. One paragraph 
in the former is remarkable, especially as the Rev, 
Mr. Griffiths took part in the proceedings. It refers 
to the iniquitous war now waged by Russia. 

“ This war is being carried on under the cleak of religion, 
but your petitioners believe that the real — of Russia ig 
the conquest and subjugation of the Turkish dominions, and 
that if Russia succeeds in this unjust and cruel plot, Turkey 
will lose her nationality and her freedom; Christianity ip 
that empire will be debased into a servile submission to the 
Russian despot ; civil and religious liberty, the very founda. 
tion of Christianity, will be destroyed; the extensive and 
increasing commerce between England and Turkey will be 


expensive war.” 
Mr. Griffiths called upon Ministers to state whether 
Prince Albert had or had not interfered unconstitu- 





called for throughout the country. When we find it neces- | 


tionally in the Government. 


RocupaLe.—Mr. Miall met his ‘constituents on Wednes- 
|day evening. After reviewing the Session of 1853, he came to 
|the Eastern question. He confessed that deeply as he sym- 
ow with the objects of the Peace Society, fe had never 
een thoroughly able to comprehend the soundness of their 

| principles. He could not accept the non-resistance principle 
without pursuing it to its logical conclusion—the abolition 
of all governments. Government, as he understood it, was 
| the application of the organised physical force of a people 
| with a view tothe administration of justice between man 
| and man, andif that organised physical force might be pro- 
| perly applied to right that which was wrong, then he thought 
it might be properly applied to resist the wrong-doing. And 
lif we might resist, we must resist up to the amount that 
| was necessary to overcome all opposition. But while he 
| was not a member of the Peace Society he had taken a vo- 
jluntary and active part in the Pgace Congress, that is to 
| say, he had felt it his duty to do everything in his power to 
| teach the people the folly, the wickedness, and the miserable 
| consequences of war; to put down as much as possible all 
| the incitements to war; to endeavour to come to an arrange- 
|ment with European Powers to diminish or to dismiss their 


those two countries. I do not for a moment presume to dif- | several armaments, and to insert clauses into every treaty 
fer from the general opinion with regard to the character of | that questions of dispute should be submitted to arbitration, 


and be by arbitration decided. He believed this to be a per- 


fered at all, nor given our advice on the question, would be | fectly rational course. He looked upon war not as the very 
settled long before this—(hear, hear)—by the concessions of greatest evil which human beings could be subject to, but as 
Turkey, and without war. We are asked if we will join in a calamity the full amouut of which none could possibly 
this fray, and I ask why we are to join init? Is it out of |estimate. He knew well that an over-acting despotism and 


tyranny might produce in the end perhaps more wickedness 
and more demoralisation, and infinitely more misery, than 
even war itself. But with all, he did think it the duty of 
every honest man, and of every Christian man, to beware of 
giving the slightest sanction to a war policy until he was 


ruined, and Europe will again be involved in a bloody and ‘ 


another war to-morrow, and the youngest man living may fully satisfied in his own mind that the war was a matter 
not see the end of it. Go to war for Hungary if you are of necessity and a matter of self-defence, which on the whole 


inclined in that way ; or go to war for Lombardy—(Cheers)— would be beneficial to the interests of humanity at large. 
or go to war for the victim of Neapolitan tyranny—(Cheers)— Mr. Miall noticed the merits of the Eastern question, and 


or go to war for those magnanimous men who were combined | while condemning the Czar as a tyrant and a bully, doubted 
in the government of the late Roman republic—(Cheers)—or whether we were wise in going to war in support of tl 
go to war for three millions of negroes in bondage in the Ciovernment of Turkey. If, however, this country had in- 
United States. Look to the bedlamite consequences to duced Turkey to proceed as far as she had done, he was 
which you are driven if you hold yourselves obliged to go to certainly for fulfilling our pledges and maintaining the na- 
war for sympathy. Nothing but confusion could reign all tional honour; and if we were to have war, he was an advo- 
round the circuit of this planet, if that were to be a reason cate for going vigorously to work. He saw no reason why 
why nations should go to war.” a war should hinder us in the work of perfecting our insti- 
Mr. Bright insisted that we had as good ground tutions, nor why a reform bill should not be brought forward 
for going to war with the United States on account “* 80°? 36 Parliament opened. ; 
of her Mexican campaigns, or with France on ac- || Brighton.—A meeting was held at Brighton on 
count of her African conquests, as with Russia. Thursday, for “the purpose of petitioning Parlia- 
Mr. Cheetham and Mr. Henry Ashworth addressed ™ent to impress upon the Government the — 
the meeting, and the following resolution was |°f rendering such assistance to Turkey as sh 
adopted :— /enable her to repel the Russian invasion, and main- 
“That the members and the leading reformers of the |!” the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. We are 
district be a committee to watch the new Reform Bill, and |0t yet acquainted with the upshot. ‘The following 
to secure such an addition to the representation of Lancashire {letter has been handed to us for publication: — 
as the wealth, population, and industry of the county re- “To Magor Fawcett, CHAIRMAN. 
quired.” “My pEAR Sir,—I regret being unable to attend the 
After this the meeting separated. We cannot Fame ape this ye ig in —_-* — indepen- 
inki ence, in consequence of an accident while hunting. 
cB eather yf ger ellaypaend ent Bree “ Will you rs me the favour of reading the following very 


“gg : ” brief observations to the meeting: 
public instead of the “ employers of labour. “Tam anxious to point out that the real question is not 


Dersr.—Derby gathered in force in the Town-hall | one merely of peace or war, as Mr. Cobden, at the 








on Tuesday to record its sense of the conduct of the | Banquet at Manchester (in reality a meeting of the Peace’ 
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———— 

i would have us believe. The question is what policy 
pape fairey compatible with the honour, interests, and 
dignity of Great Britain, for maintaining the peace of 
Evrope. No humane and reasonable man can be in favour 
of war; but I fearlessly assert, and I believe it to be the 
opinion of a large majority of the people of England, that the 
timid, vacillating, yet, withal, rash and uncertain policy of 
the Coalition Ministry, has actually brought us to the sad 
alternative of peace with national dishonour, or of war with 
incalculable loss and bloodshed. Yet, can any true-hearted 
Englishman, even after counting the cost, and looking to the 
past, the present, and the future, hesitate as to his choice of 
evils ? 





—$——— 





“ If Russia become predominant in the Black Sea, it will 
make her absolute mistress of Austria, Turkey, and Persia, 
and it will give her a floating bridge to our Eastern posses- 
sions. The only considerable railway which has been com- 

ted in Russia now invests that empire with a degree of 
importance in Europe which she never before possessed, and 
which will compel all other nations to measure her political 
influence by a new standard. 

“ Qur choice now lies between Turkey and freedom on 
the one hand, or Russia aud despotism on the other. We 
may by war now lay a permanent foundation for future 
peace; or, by a dastardly submission, indefinitely prolong 
this great crisis of the world’s history. 

“T am, dear sir, very sincerely yours, 
“ WILLIAM CoNnINGHAM. 

“ Kemp-town, January 26th.” 
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prevention of the nenewal of the treaties which have been 
rendered null and void by the existence of war between the 
= — —— Soverei; 

“7, That, in the opinion of this house, it might be high! 
advantageous to the interests of ber Majesty’s Oreste om { 
for the future preservation of general peace, that her Majesty’s 
Ministers, being engaged in any negotiation that may be on 
foot for the restoration of peace between the aforesaid bellige- 
rents, should use their best endeavours that in any new trea- 
ties made between those Powers it should be ided that the 
Sublime Porte should be put in ion of the terri 
between the River Pruth and the River Dneister—to the sout 
of a line to be drawn from , on the Prath, to-——, on 
the Dneister. 

“8. That the said Ministers should also support the 
Sublime Porte in the due fulfilment of any engagement his 
Majesty the Sultan may have entered into with the indepen- 
dent Caucasian chiefs.” 














WAR PREPARATIONS. 


WARLIKE activity is now observable on all sides. 
Exertions are being made to strengthen the artillery 
service by recruits, and thirty-nine parties have set 
out from Woolwich during the last three weeks. 
The report that an Irish militia will be raised has 
been followed by a similar statement that 10,000 
Scotch militia are to be organised. 





The most crowded and enthusiastic meeting that 
ever assembled within the Guildhall of Southampton 
was held on Tuesday, having been convened by the 
Mayor, in compliance with a requisition very nume- 
rously signed by inhabitants of every shade of political 
opinion, “ to take into consideration the unprovoked 
aggression of the Emperor of Russia against 
Turkey.” The spacious Guildhall was crowded 
almost to suffocation before the hour named for the 
meeting, and hundreds were unable to obtain ad- 
mission. 

The Mayor, Mr. J. T. Tucker, expressed his pleasure 
at meeting such anumerous assemblage of his fellow- 
townsmen. He would tell them at once that he was 
for peace—but not at any price. (Loud cheers.) He 
would not do or say anything that would tend to 
disturb the peaceful relations of this country with 
other nations—neither would he do anything to tar- 
nish the houour of this great empire. (Cheers.) 

The gentlemen who successively moved the reso- 
lutions, spoke a language in harmony with that of 
the chairman, expressing an earnest desire for the 
maintenance of peace, and a desire equally earnest 
for the maintenance of treaty rights and the morality 
of nations. The following resolutions were carried :— 

“The four great Powers of Europe, parties to the treaty 
of 1841, having called upon the Emperior of Russia to 
withdraw his armies from the principalities, and he having 
decidedly refused to do so, those powers are bound in honour 
and the interests of civilisation to aid the Sultan, if necessary, 
by force of arms in expelling him, to require that he should 
pay all the expenses of the war, and also, in entering into 
any new arrangements, to take measures for securing the 
fature tranquillity of Europe by a well defined treaty, which 
shall have for one of its conditions the opening of the Black 
Sea at all times to the ships of all nations.” 

“ That the cordial union now existing between the English 
and French Governments, as well as between the people of 
those two great nations, afforded the meeting the most sincere 
satisfaction; and that it highly approved the decision by 
which the combined fleets are now cruising for the protection 
of Turkey in the Black sea.” 

A resolution was then agreed to, authorising the 
mayor to embody the foregoing views and expressions 
in a memorial to her Majesty, to sign the same on 


behalf of the meeting, and to forward it through Lord | 


Clarendon for presentation to the Queen ; and it was 
also that a copy of the resolutions should be 
forwarded through the French ambassador in London 
to his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of France, and 
likewise through the Turkish embassy in London to 
the Sultan at Constantinople. 





THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

The following resolutions have been published by 
Lord Ponsonby, with an intimation that, if the noble 
lord’s health will permit, it is his intention to move 
them in the House of Lords for adoption :— 

“1, That the maintenance of the independence of the 
Ottoman Empire is of great importance for the security of 
some of the greatest interests of the Queen’s subjects. 

“2. That attacks have been lately made upon that inde- 


ence. 
“3. That those attacks were made with great advantage 
to the attackers, derived from positions they had obtained 
_ the confines of the Ottoman Empire by various trea- 


“4. That a war having taken place between the Sultan | 


and the Emperor of Russia, the treaties between those 
Sovereigns are thereby rendered void and null. 

“5. That for the purpose of giving more security to the 
Sultan against further attacks, it is necessary that the said 
treaties Id not be renewed between the Sublime Porte 
and the Imperial Russian Sovereign. 

“6. That moved by the above-stated cousiderations, this 
ve of opinion that her Majesty's Minisetrs —. may be 
engaged on any negotiations fora peace between the Imperial 
Russian Governannat and the Goemmes of the Sublime 
Porte, should employ all the means in their power for the 


Lieut.-Colonel Vickers, and three other engineer 
| officers have been ordered by the British Govern- 
| ment to attend the British squadron in the Black 
Sea. 
In the naval departments activity is unceasing. 
The James Watt, 90 gun screw-ship, has just been 
| commissioned, and others will be commissioned in a 
| few weeks. On Thursday week, the Thetis arrived 
at Portsmouth from abroad. Her crew were not 
“ paid off,” but “ paid down;” and the reason for the 
step was communicated to them in an unusual way. 
Rear-Admiral Richard Dundas, a Lord of the Admi- 
| ralty, visited the Thetis on Saturday, and all hands 
| being piped on to the quarter-deck, the Admiral 
| made the following speech :— 


| “My men,—I have come down, by request of the Board 
| of Admiralty, to make known to you that we are on the 
eve of a war, and that war with Russia. My object, there- 
fore, in addressing you by desire of their lordships, is to pre- 
pare you for such event; and I am sure you will receive 
this announcement as becornes Englishmen and British sailors. 
It is my duty to inform you that the country cannot dispense 
with your services, however hard it may appear after you 
having been away for so long a period; yet, the exigencies 
| of the service must be paramount to all other considerations. 
Instead, therefore, of ~~ being ‘paid off, you will all be 
wy down. You shall have a few weeks’ run, after which I 
eel assured that you will act as British seamen ever have 
done in defence of their country. I trust you will receive 
this communication in its right and proper light, and I make 
this known to you thus pe to prevent any feelings of dis- 
appointment. I have earnestly to hope that the evil may 
yet pass away, but we must be prepared for any and every 
emergency. ‘ Pipe down.’ ” 

Great efforts are being made to raise seamen on 
the western coast of Ireland. 

Scotland will furnish 1500 men towards the coast 
volunteers; and Captain Craigie has been commis- 
sioned to raise them. Last Saturday he addressed 
the men of Aberdeen. This led to an incident at 
once dramatic and significant. Having described 
the duties, privileges, and pay of the force, Captain 
Craigie said:— 





“They all knew that Europe at present was in a very 
critical state; the Government wished to be prepared for 
the worst. Should any outbreak really occur which would 
| endanger our liberties, impressment or the ballot must be 

resorted to if the present proposal were not successful, for 
| the country must be defended. To poor men the ballot was 
| Virtually the same as impressment, as they could not pa 
| for substitutes, but the fishermen on the east coast, he felt 
| assured, would readily come forward, and, in the noble spirit 
| of their forefathers, enrol themselves for the defence of 
| their country. (Cheers.) To be of good service, however, 
| it was necessary that they should be disciplined, for all the 
| hardy fellows before him would have little chance with even 
| a dozen of men well trained. Had the Government resorted 
| to the population generally, to raise the number of men re- 

quired (1500), they would, no doubt, have succeeded, but 
as the fisherman resided on the coasts it was felt that they 
were most in need of protection, and it was therefore decided 
| to give them the first offer to enrol themselves in the service ; 
and he was glad to say that, so far as he had yet proceeded, 
| they had responded nobly to his appeal. Though he had 
| 
' 


only begun last week, he had already enrolled 250 names— 
| the fishermen, wherever he went, being enthusiastic in the 
; cause. (Cheers.) And he had not the least doubt but that 
| when he returned to Aberdeen, three weeks hence, to e 
| names, the fine fellows before him would show the same 
ardour to defend the shores of old Scotland, their sweethearts 
and wives.” (Cheers.) 


| 
| 
George Brands, a seaman, then stood forward, and 
| in a very enthusiastic address backed Captain Crai- 
| gie’s appeal. “I was out in 1798,” he said, “and I 
| can assure the young men around me, that their fore- 
fathers acted nobly; and Iam sure the ‘ folk of Filtie’ 
[fishermen of Foot Dee} will prove themselves 
worthy of being called their sons.” (Cheers.) 
Three cheers were then given for Captain Craigie 
and three for Provost Blaikie, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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THE NORTH AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITION. 


Ar the Monday meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Secretary (Dr. Shaw), read — 
the pro Australian explorations. Our Ts 
will remember that in May last a committee of the 
society met to take into consideration a proposal to 
explore Australia from Perth to Shark Bay and Cam- 
bridge Gulf, and thence across the great interior of 
the continent to the Darling or the Murray rivers. 
The result of the a of the committee w 

a report recommending to the council an exploration 
from the mouth of the Victoria to that of the Albert, 
in the Gulf of Carpentaria, the means of transporta- 
tion to be by bullock-drays and horses, at 
Moreton Bay, where the expedition was to be organ- 
ised. The mouth of the Victoria having been selected 
as a starting point, it was proposed that the expedition 
should ascend that stream as far as its water-shed 
(probably about 300 or 400 miles south of Cambridge 
Gulf), then deflecting eastward, as the nature of the 
country and the facilities of travelling demanded, the 
explorers expected to strike the head waters of the 
Albert, descending with the stream to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, where a small vessel would be pi 
for them. This expedition, it was calculated, would 
cost 25001.; but this sum might be considerably re- 
duced if the Government were to give a free passage 
to the commanders of the expedition, and to lend 
them the arms and instruments necessary for the use 
of 16 men, which number it was proposed should 
constitute the strength of the party. At the conclu- 
sion of the paper, the noble chairman called on 
Sir Charles Fellows, vice-president, to state the result 
of a deputation from the council of the societ; 
which had waited upon the Duke of New 

on the 18th instant. Sir Charles Fellows observed 
that the object of the deputation was to lay before the 
Governmenta proposal foran expedition todiscover the 
northern parts of Australia. The Duke of New- 
castle received the deputation in a very kind spirit, 
and expressed the approval of the plan on the part 
of the Government, and their willingness to fall into 
the views of the society. His Grace expressed an 
apprehension that the estimate made by the society 
(as given by Captain Sturt) would not be sufficient, 
and announced that the Government intended to 
take the expedition into their own hands. The noble 
duke also observed that, in taking this course, the 
Government might be charged with reaping the har- 
vest which others had sown, but that the field was a 
wide one, and other portions might be ex by 
private enterprise. ‘The gentleman to w the 
Government looked to command the expedition was 
Captain Stokes, but they hoped that the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society would interest itself in the appoint- 
ment of the other officers. They also recommended 
that a geologist and a botanist be appointed to join 
the expedition. Captain Sturt expressed the plea- 
sure which it would afford him to join the expedi- 
tion. As one of the oldest explorers of Australia, he 
might be permitted to say that, having examined the 
proposed route, he believed it was the most judicious 
that could be selected. No better person could be 
appointed to its command than Captain Stokes, and 
he had no doubt that the expedition would be suc- 
cessful, by opening up that vast and probably fertile 
but unexplored territory in the north-western portion 
of the Australian continent. It was also announced 
that Mr. Baines, the author of the “Sketches of 
South African Scenery,” in the room, had also vo- 
lunteered to join the expedition. [Is Mr. Ernest 
Haug, the original projector of the expedition, to be 
shelved? } 

After the above had been compiled, we were grati- 
fied at finding the subject had not escaped the notice 
of the Morning Chronicle, which thus rebukes the 
Royal Geographical Society for suppressing all men- 
tion of Mr. Haug:— 

‘Some months ago, we drew the attention of our readers 
to the contemplated expedition for the exploration of 
Northern Australia—a scheme originally proposed in the 
early part of last summer by Mr. Haug, in a memorial to the 
Royal Geographical Society. All persons who have inte- 
rested themselves in the matter will have observed, with 
great surprise and regret, that, in the report of the Society's 
committee on this subject, which a in our impression 
of last Tuesday, all mention of that pears name is 
studiously omitted ; and the ae ramed plan which he 
had laid before the Society, and which has formed the basis 
of all the subsequent ings with respect to the expe- 
dition, is merely referred to as ‘a pro ’ without the 
slightest allusion to its able and enterprising author. The 
motives for this strange and unworthy treatment of a gen- 
tleman to whom the British public, and the Royal 
phical Society itself, are so deeply indebted for ly 
stirring a question alike interesting to the the 
merchant, the emigrant, and the man of science, we do not 
care to inquire. But, whatever difference of opinion may 
have arisen between Mr. Haug and the committee, it will be 
universally felt that this attempt to deprive him of the 
honour which is so eminently his due, is, to say the least, 
as discreditable to the Society as it is unjust to that gen- 
tleman 





“ We trust, however, that notwithstanding the injustice 
with which Mr. Haug has been treated by body which 
rofesses to represent the interests of I 
Lip ceme will pithe formally and connected with 
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valuable services as a member of the exploring party, in 
some ‘worthy of his talents, bis energies, his practical 
know »and, above all, of the devoted and disinterested 
zeal which he has expended on this most important public 
euterprise.’’ 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Lerrer CIX. 
Paris, Friday Evening, Jan. 26, 1854. 

Were ever nations so befolled as they are now by 
all the Governments, from that of Russia to those of 
Paris and London? Assuredly the entry of the 
fleets into the Black Sea was an act of war. It was 
universally held to be so; the French and English 
Cabinets trumpeted the fact aloud. Now we find it 
was not an act of war at ail, but simply an act of 
peace. Such is the reply just given by the Govern- 
ments of France and England to thedemand of the Czar. 
The Czar demanded of France and England, through 
his ambassadors, whether they were at peace or at war 
with him, These are his precise words. The two 
Powers lost no time in replying that they were not 
at war with him, but at peace. If they were paid to 
give the Czar time to pour reinforcements upon the 
Danube, they could not have done otherwise. Is it 
credible that two complimentary autograph letters 
from the Emperor have effected this momentous 
change of policy? At all events, a rise in the funds 
here, as in London, has been the result: in Paris as 
much as three francs in as many days. Bonaparte, 
ever since he got a letter calling him the “ Saviour 
of Society,” has been quite elated. A second letter 
of the kind would almost convert him to a Russian 
alliance. At the ball at the Tuileries he scarcely 
left M. de Kisseliff all the evening: the Russian 
ambassador monopolised the Imperial attentions . . . 
Nicholas is playing a double game. While he writes 
autograph letters to Paris and London, he sends 
Count Orloff to Vienna and Berlin to propose an 
interview at Warsaw ..... 

It seems the Danube has been definitively crossed 
at Brailow, by General Engelhardt, of Liiders’ corps, 
on the night of the 12th, with 2000 men, who en- 
trenched themselves in a position for the purpose of 
establishing a téte-de-pont. Whether General Liiders 
has crossed with 15,000 men is not yet certain. 
His entire corps was at Brailow and there can be 
little doubt of his intention to pass the river with 
his whole force, and to march by Trajan’s Wall 
on Varna. This movement, which I hinted at 
so long ago as last May, would be decisive in 
breaking down the barrier of the Danube along its 
whole course. What will become of peace if the 
Russians are once established in Bulgaria? 

The loan of 8,000,000/. cannot be negotiated in 
France. Colonel Fleury is in London to see what 
can be done there. The financial situation is one of 
great embarrassment. ‘The Bank has raised its dis- 
count to 5 per cent, Treasury bills are at 54. Trade 
is paralysed, and failures-are fizzing about like fire- 
works. 8. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


The following is the translation of the reply of the Sub- 
lime Porte to the collective note of the Four Powers :— 

“ His Majesty the Sultan has perused with attention the 
British Am dor’s note of December 12, cting the 
bases — for a'treaty of peaee, and identical with those 
of his colleagues, the representatives of France, Austria, 
and Prussia, sent in collectively on the same day, and it re- 
sults therefrom ‘that his Majesty the Emperor of Russia 

i intentions. 

“The Sublime Porte has waged war solely in its own de- 
fence—in defence of its sacred rights and sovereignty—and 
asthere is nothing to affect them in this proposal, it has 
pret re - t oa tit with a view to a restora- 
tion of peace—his Imperi ajesty, Moreover, being actu- 
ated in this circumstance by the hy sentidneation for 
his august allies, by an ardent desire of conforming to their 
wishes, and by implicit faith in their councils. 

“ Accordingly, on resuming the negociations, the first 
point to establish will be the evacuation of the Principalities 
within the shortest possible delay; and the second, the re- 
newal of the treaties to which the Sublime Porte assents, in 
deference to the advice of the Allied Powers, and in the un- 
deviating spirit of moderation, by which it has been guided 
thronghout in these transactions. 

“ With ‘regard to the religious privileges and immunities 
of the various non-Mussulman communities, subject to the 
Ottoman Government, these have been accorded in ancient 
times by the illustrious ancestors of his Imperial Majesty, 
and re-confirmed by himself in virtue of a hatti-s 
recently emanated to that effect. These grants and fran- 
chises, moreover, the Sublime Porte has been ever anxious 
to maintain—and will maintain perpetually—as has ‘been 





THE LEADER. 
since solemnly proclaimed to all Europe by the pro; 
ion of the Tanzii Moreover, should any one of 
those communions possess advantages uennjoyed by the 
others, and these desire to participate therein—the Ottoman 
Government—animated by sentiments of justice and impar- 
tiality, will never refuse to se equal rights and equal 
privi toall. Neither can there be the slightest objec- 
tion to notify the:sincerity and loyalty of these intentions to 
every Government in Europe, and to furnish each—and 
necessarily the Cabinet of St. Petersburg—with a copy of 
the aforesaid firmans. 


“The project of settlement, concerning the measures re- 
quired to complete the decision relative to the Holy Palces, 
will be accepted definitively. 

“Hence, the Sublime Porte is ready to conclude a treaty 
of peace, in the manner traced out by its august allies—and 
consents, accordingly, to appoint a ee again who, 

with a Russian plenipotentiary, will finally regulate this 


| affair, and settle the terms of an armistice, in any neutral 


town at the choice of the Allied Powers—as soon as intelli- 
gence is received that the Court of St. Petersburg has ac- 
quiesced in these decisions. 

‘In consequence of the many and various relations exist- 
ing between Turkey and the European states, the Sublime 
Porte considers itself in every respect entitled to be admitted 
asa member of the Europoan federation, and conformably 
with this situation it will be requisite to confirm and com- 
plete the treaty of 1841, and this result it awaits with en- 
~ confidence in the good offices and solicitude of the great 

owers. 

“Forty days ought to suffice to make known the decision 
of the Russian Cabinet, and the Sublime Porte solicits its 
august allies to direct their attention to that object. 

“ Finally, with a view of insuring to all classes of his 
subjects the blessings of justice and security, his Majesty 
the Sultan is most anxious to see in full vigour the enact- 
ments of the Tanzimat—and to introduce into all depart- 
ments of state the requisite reforms and ameliorations ; and 
and to this end has deigned to issue orders for considering 
and completing that most important object. This circum- 
stance, I fe:l most happy to announee, and it willl afford, no 
doubt, the highest satisfaction to the friends and well-wishers 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

(Signed) “ MosrarHa Rescurp. 

“ Reébiulevel, 30, 1270.” 





Mr. John Mason, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary of the United States of America, prese nted his 
credentials to the Emperor on Sunday last. 

An Imperial decree convokes the Senate and the Legisla- 
tive body for the 27th of February. 

By a decision of the Minister of Finance the interest on 
Treasury Bonds is fixed at 44 per cent. for all bonds from 3 
to 5 months of exchange; at 5 per cent. from 5 to 11 
months; and at 54 cent. for bonds of one year. 

The Comptoir d’Escompte, in imitation of the Bank of 
France, has raised its interest to five per cent. 





It is rumoured that Count Orloff has received a confi- 
dential mission from the Czar for the Courts of Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, and London. 

It has been reported that the reply of Russia to the last 
Note of the ambassadors will be an unconditional rejection 
of the propositions, an expression of willingness to treat 
directly with the Porte through Prince Gortschakoff, ap- 
pointed Plenipotentiary, ad hoc, but an absolute refusal to 
depart from any condition laid down by Prince Menschikoff. 





The Russian couriers, bringing the reply of the Russian 
Government to the notification of the entry of the combined 
fleets into the Black Sea, reached London and Paris early in 
theweek. The Czar does not treat the entry of the fleets 
as a casus belli, but he instructs his ambassadors to ask 
whether the fleets of France and England intend to exercise 
an armed neutrality, or to lend aid to the Turks against 
Russia. The best answer to this shuffling evasion is, that 
the fleets have already convoyed Turkish reinforcements to 
the army in Circassia. 





The Constitutionel puts some melodramatic bravado into 
the mouth of the Czar on learning the entry of the fleets 
into the Black Sea, and the message to the Governor of 
Sebastopol. 

On hearing of the entrance of the fleets into the Black 
Sea he is said to have evineed the most perfect calmness. 
In the evening, when talking in his circle of courtiers, 
composed of the highest personages and superior officers, 
he is said to have remarked, after announcing to them the 
entrance of the fleets, ‘* When battle is offered to Russia, 
she always accepts it; she can wear mourning for a fleet, 
but not for the national honour. I expected the resolution 
come to by France and Great Britain. I am not, there 
fore, taken by surprise; every order has been given be 
forehand in anticipation of an act which, by breaking 
treaties, releases me from the obligation of them.” It 
appears certain, in fact, that the Emperor asked Prince 

enchikoff whether he could make head against the for- 
midable squadrons, the movement of which he expected in 
thg Black Sea. The Grand Admiral is said to have replied, 
“ Conquer them, no; fight and die to the last, yes!” 





The reports of the state of public feeling in St. Petersburg 
are contradictory. While some represent the Emperor in a 
towering passion, and enthusiastically cheered by the popu- 
lace whenever he appears, the nobility offering money and 
arms and volunteers, the church and the merchants vieing 
in enthusiasm and devotion to the holy war; other accounts 
represent the higher classes dissatisfied, and the Emperor 
indignant at those who had persuaded him to go so far, and 
inclined to negotiations for peace, 


The day before the fleets left, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
and ‘General Bar y d'Hilliers, the British and French 
Ambassadors, repaired to Therapia, and thence on board the 








LS 
fing-ships, where they had a long conference with the 
admirals. 

The following is an extract from a letter written by an 
officer of the British fleet in the Black Sea:— 

“ We all left our anchorage in Beicos Bay on the 3rd, but 
did not get clear untill the 4th. Fury left the fleet upwards 
of 70 N.E. of the Bosphorus, ain See, 6 and 7 knots, 
bound to Sinope, where they lay for two days, whilst g 
steamer is despatched to see if the Russians are out, a 
being prevalent that an expedition is out for the 
of taking Batoum. Retribution goes to Sebastopol to demand 
two English engineers detained there as pri . If thi 
fleet only comes across the Russian fleet, you will hayeg 

ood account of them. Fury towed Jena, French-li 

attle ship. Only Arethusa left in Bosphorus. French 
Ville de Paris, Jupiter, Henry IV., Valmy, Jena, Friedland, 
Charlemagne, Bayard. Steamers—Gomer, Mogador, Sane, 
Magellan, Descartes. English—Britannia—Furious. Albion 
—Sampson, Vengeance—Retribution, Sans: il (screw), 
Rodney—lInflexible, Agamemnon (screw), Trafalgar—Ti 
Belle:ophon—Fury, London—Firebrand, Queen—Terri 
Leander—Niger. Despatch boats without guns—Prome. 
theus, Heron. ‘This is the line of battle in which they sail 
in with the steamers appointed to each ship. The following 
signal was made in the afternoon of the 4th from Britannia; 
—‘The ships and territories of Turkey throughout the 
Black Sea are to be protected from all aggression and under 
every circumstance.’ ” 





On the afternoon of the same day on which the fleets 
sailed (4th), five Turkish steamers, laden with about 6000 
soldiers, some guns, and ammunition, left the Golden Horn 
to follow in the wake of the fleet. The troops and guns are 
destined for the Asiatic frontier, and some of the powder for 
the Circassians. Three steam frigates left Trebizond for the 
Circassian coast a short time before the disaster at Sinope, 
laden with powder. Agents from Constantinople had pre- 
viously warned the mountaineers, and on the firing of signal 
guns along the coast, a thousand horsemen dashed down be. 
tween the Russian forts, and in a trice each man strapped on 
his bag of powder, and disappeared among the mountaing, 
The Zaif'steamer, which ‘afterwards escaped from Sinope, 
was one of this squadron. 

The Pays, alluding to the statement that the combined 
fleets are to be under the command of Admiral Hamelin, 


says :— 
of Much has been said about the respective situations of the 
two fleets as far as regards the command. The situation is 
very simple. On ordinary ions each d 
retain its independence. In case of an action, the command 
in chief belongs by right to the officer senior in rank. If 
we are well informed, Admiral Hamelin is seven years the 
senior in rank to Admiral Dundas, and if the squadrons are 
to engage the Russian fleet, it is the French that will 
have the honour of directing the blows.” ‘ 








The Trebizond steamer, which reached Constantinople on 
the 10th, left the sailing vessels, under Admirals Dundas 
and Hamelin, at Sinope; and the steamers under Admi 
Barbier de ‘Tinon and Lyons, advancing towards Batoum. 
When the Retribution joined the fleet she reported only five 
ships of the line at Sebastopol. 

Upon receipt of the notification that the French and 
English fleets had entered the Black Sea, Prince Menchikoff, 
who has supreme command of the Russian marine in the 
south, re-issued the notification first made upon the declara- 
tion of war by Turkey. According to this document, all 
vessels carrying ammuuitions of war, and stopped by Rus- 
sian cruisers in the Black Sea, will be regarded and treated 
as good prizes, whether belonging to a hostile or neutral 
power or nation. 

A private telegraphic dispatch from Constantinople, of 
the 16th, announces that the combined fleets were i 
sail for Varna, and that the Russian fleet was cruising 
Kalfa, at the entrance of the Sea of Azoff, 

The statement of the wugsburg Gazette that the English 
engineers made prisoners at Sinope had been given up, is 
not confirmed. 

The Oesterreichische Correspondenz deci that the 
report that the Austrian and Prussian Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople had protested against the entry of the French 
and British fleets into the Black Sea was incorrect, but that 
those ambassadors had sent a notification to Redschid Pasha 
to the effect that the step taken by France and England 
went beyond the agreement entered into by the Four Powers 
on the 12th of December. 

The Turkish Government, on the recommendation of Ge- 
neral Baraguay d’Hilliers, has decided on establishing a line 
of electric telegraph from Constantinople to Schumla. It is 
also in contemplation to purchase in Europe a certain number 
of steam-vesse. 








Among rumours of Russian preparations for war, we may 
take the following items :— 

The Cassel Gazette announces that the Emperor of Russia 
has demanded 25 millions from the Warsaw Bank, for the 
eventualities of war. The Vossische Zeitung of Berlin is 
informed, that the 50,000,000f. deposited in the Bank of 
France to the credit of Russia have been withdrawn, Hame 
burgh letters allude to reports that the Czar is about to 
issue paper meney to the extent of sixty millions of paper 
roubles, to meet the war expenditure. 

Private letters from Russian Poland state that the greatest 
agitation exists in that country, in consequence of the vio- 
lent measures employed by the Czar to raise troops. Asam 
instance, it is stated that in one village all the male imha- 
bitants, including the pastor and the lord of the village, were 
seized during the night, and carried off to the interior. 

Advices direct from St. Petersburg of the 17th, state 
that a ukase has been issued calling the seamen of ‘the Bal- 
tic fleet to rejoin the ships by the 15th of March. The 
concentrations are to take place at Kronstadt, Reval, and 
Sweaborg. > 

The Russian Minister of Finance has laid his hands on 
the capitals of loan societies conducted by private persons. 
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— 
e of the 14th, state that no such fir- 
late on lescribed by some journals have reached 
—- The Prince desires to avoid am unnecessary colli- 


Servia. ; me . 

«with Russia, and it is not considered probable that the 
—, an meaanee calculated to make his posi- 
tion more di t, when no tmportant end could be thereby 
attained 


ported of the Russians on or across the 
Ra ee Silistria are as yet of little or 
importance. Two thousand Russians, under General 
Engelhardt, had crossed the Danube, between Matschin and 
Isatcha, and set fire to two villages; and at Reni prepara- 
tions were being made for crossing the river at its junction 
ith the Pruth. Prince Gortshakoff was concentrating his 
ions at Radovan. The — corps of General Aurep was 
in Lesser Wallachia. 
——< ja ot wal hia and Moldavia have refused 
the Russian pensions. 

Letters from the provinces state that it is impossible to 
form an idea of the terror which the exactions of the Rus- 
sians, under the most futile pretences, have caused there. 
They arrest, dis’ , and seize moveable property of all 
sorts. Several persons of hig: distinction are mentioned, 
who, after having been stripped of all they possessed, were 
trembiing for their lives. 








The question was asked at St. Petersburg whether the | 
Emperor Nicholas would meet the Emperor of Austria at | 


Warsaw. The reply received was, that His Majesty, the 
Emperor of Russia, intended to go to the seat of war! The 
sarcasm contained in this answer has put the military party 
into an excessively ill-humour with Russia. 

The Patrie states that since the Vienna protocol of Jan. 
13, the Cabinet of St. Petersburg has demanded of Austria 
and Prussia a decided and formal declaration of their in- 
tended course of action. 

According to the Aarhus-Avis of Copenhagen of the 20th, 
the reply of Russia te the declaratiou of neutrality on the 
part of Depuek had arrived in that City. Russia refuses 
to consent to that neutrality, and calls on Denmark to take 
one side or the other. The envoys of Austria and Prussia 
were sent for by the King. ‘The ministers of England and 
France had previously had an audience relative to the same 
matter. E 

In the sitting of the Danish Folketling of the 17th, the 
Goverument announced that it intended adjourning to better 
times the presentation of the common constitution for the 

whole monarchy, in the hope that in the interim irritation 
and prejudices would have calmed down. é 

The Swedish Diet, in its sitting of the 1dth, had proposi- 
tions presented to it by the Government making moditica- 
tions in the customs’ tariff in a free trade sense. Reductions 
on several articles and protective duties are proposed, instead 
of the prohibitive duties which before existed. 2 

The Second Prussian Chamber of the 21st inst., in secret 


sitting, adopted the treaty concluded with Oldenburg for 


the cession of a territory situate on the banks of the Jahde, 


and destined for the establishment of a Prussian military 
port. Only the Polish deputies voted against the treaty. 

A Russian bulletin published at St. Petersburg, states 
that the Russian army in Asia is in winter quarters, and its 
operations suspended. 

Prince Woronzoff’s resignation has not been accepted. 

‘The aspect of affuirs is said to have completely changed 
in Persia. The British Minister, after acquainting the Shah 
with the alliance of England and France against Russia has 
Tegained his ascendancy. 





The first regiment of the Christian Cossacks formed by 
Zadyk Pasha (Charkowsky), and mostly composed of Bul- 
garians, has joined Omar Pasha. 





The Piedmontese Government is making preparations for 
war. The Piedmontese Chambers have improved upon the 
free-trade tendencies of the Ministers by an amendment 
abolishing the duties on corn. 





An American steam-frigate has put into Port Mahon, en 
route to Constantinople with the new American Ambas- 


sador. 





Captain Ingraham was expected at Genoa, where abun- 
dant honours awaited the deliverance of Kossta from the 
Austriang, and the assertion of American nationality. 

Admiral Corry was expected to’ go to sea from the Tagus 
with the squadron under his command on the 19th, and his 
orders were to return to Spithead. 

The Banshee arrived in the Tagus on the 17th with Ad- 
miralty despatches in little more than three days from 
Portsmouth, and went on to the Mediterranean on the 18th. 





Political affairs are becoming daily more critical in Spain, 
and a revolution is almost inevitable. The Ministry, which 
came into power with professions of legality and attachment 
to the constitution, has already begun a coup d'état. It has 
banished the leaders uf the Opposition who had signed their 
names toa memorial to the Queen, representing the 
situation as full of danger, and demanding the immediate 
assembling of the Cortes, The Marquis de Gerona, Minister 
of Justice, has resigned. Generals Manuel de la Concha 
and Leopoldo O'Donnell have been exiled to the Canary 
Islands ; Generals José de la Concha and Facundo Infante to 
the Balearic Islands; and General Armero to Leon. Lord 
Howden and Mr. Otway were among the persons of distine- 
tion who went to see Generals Concha and Infante off for 
their places of banishment. It is expected that several 
other political opponents of the Minist: y will be sent away. 
Orders have been sent off, it is said, to General Prim, forbid- 
ding liim to return to Spain. It is believed that, among the 
Measures which will be adopted, the proclamation of the 
state of siege in the cupital and province of Madrid will be 
one of the first. The Senate will suppressed, and several 
anmnitties of the Opposition will be exiled. The liberty of 

Ten wall be diminished or altogether suspended. 

he correspondent of the Times writes as follows :— 


“ Even the recent death of the 1 infant, so far from 
exciting sympathy in the public mind, has been the occasion 
of showing the feeling of the public, and placards posted up 
by night in various quarters of Madrid rndely, but it is to 
be feared too truly, express their profound di 
wretched Ministers tremble at the idea of losing places, 
and, oe of — a which menaces = 
Crown, glory in the d ing an ree yg Foye oom 
the Sovvertis, whose will they do not resist. e man who 
owes all he hag to,the press, and who, but for it, would be 
the same penniless adventurer he was when he first lou 
among the hungry idlers of the Puerta Gel Sol, is the first 
to crush it. Generals, to some of whom Queen Ieabella is 
indebted for the crown she wears, are banished to distant 
garrisons for no crime but that of having keenly felt the de- 
gradation to which royalty is reduced in Spain, and endea- 
voured to save it from the consequences of its own vices. 
If a collision take place few will pity those who have pro- 
voked it.” 





The Gazette of Baden announces that the negotiations 
begun between the Government and the clergy have failed, 
| the Archbishop of Freiburg having declared that he would 
not give up any of his rights. 








MR. JAMES WATSON’S FAREWELL. 
|On Monday evening the farewell to Mr. James 
Watson, late publisher of Queen’s Head-passage, 
| was celebrated at John-street Institution, on the 
occasion of his transferring his business to Messrs. 
| Holyoake, 147, Fleet-street. Mr. Robert Le 
, Blond presented an address to the following 
| effect :— 
“We take the occasion of your retirement from the pro- 
| fession of —— to express the estimation entertained by 
your friends of your long and important services to the cause 
of free discussion. You who have ever regarded publicism 
| as consisting in work to be done, not in inflated talking 
| thereof, will see in the brevity of our address a sincere and 
definite appreciation, though clothed in few words. 
| “Since the days of Richard Carlile, into whose service you 
volunteered when imprisonment was the known and certain 
| consequence of standing on the side of free inquiry, you have 
maintained the publication of the works of Thomas Paine, 
| whose clear and penetrating genius gave an impulse, in the 
old world and the new, to political and religious freedom. 
In muintaining a character of honour and integrity, in with- 
standing the efforts of bigotry on the part of the Church and 
| the Crown to suppress free discussion, you have promoted 
| it both by your conduct and your life. 
| ‘In acknowledging this, we put upon record the highest 
| compliment in the power of your fellow-citizens to pay you. 
Distant friends, not able to be present on this occasion, share 
these sentiments, both in Great Britain and America, and 
join us in sincere wishes for the happiness both of yourself 
and Mrs. Watson.” 


Mr. Watson replied by detailing, in a simple 
and manly narrative, the struggles of his useful 
and hononrable career. The other speakers were 
William John Birch, Esq., of Pudlicote-house, 
Thomas Cooper, Richard Moore, Esq., the Re- 
verend H. N. Barnett, and Mr. G. J. Holyoake. 
W. Devonshire Saull, Esq., presided. 








DREADFUL SHIPWRECKS. 


ANOTHER splendid vessel has gone to pieces on the 
Irish coast, and out of 660 souls on board, only 282 
have been saved. The ship was the Jayleur. She 
left Liverpool on Thursday, for Melbourne; the wea- 
ther was rough, her crew were incompetent; she got 
out of her course, and in broad daylight ran on to 
Lambay Island, near Dublin. We have before us 
some accounts of the catastrophe, written by passen- 
gers, and they detail the harrowing scene better than 
we can hope to do. The first extract is from the ac- 
count of Mr. W. Jones, of London, a highly intelli- 
gent and respectable gentleman. 


“The Tayleur sailed from Liverpool at five minutes to 
twelve on Thursday forenoon, with passengers and crew 
amounting in all to about 650 souls, including children. For 
several hours they had a fair wind, and about eight o'clock 
that evening they were off Holyhead. During the whole of 
Friday and Friday night they struggled with an adverse 
wind, and on Saturday morning were endeavouring to make 
the north channel, not being able to steer to the south. 
| Heard on board, and has no doubt of the fact, that several 
| hours before the vessel struck, the helmsman informed the 
| captain that he saw land; but the course of the sbip was not 
| altered. About a quarter before twelve on Saturday, the 
| passengers were able to discern the land, the weather being 
| at the time thick and hazy. The land must have been then 
| very close tothem, for they ran upon the rocks just under 
| the cliff, as near as he could say, about half-past twelve. It 
| was his opinion, and the general feeling on board all along, 
| that the ship was hardly manned for the voyage, having a 
| crew consisting partly of Chinese and Lascars, who could 

neither speak nor ufderstand English, and, as he thought, 

were inadequate to work the ship. The vessel, owing toa 
| vain attempt to keep off the land when it was too late, went 
| broadside the rocks, and immediately after the stern 
began to a. So close were they to the rocks, that a black 

sailor at once jumped on shore, and five or six of the men 
| immediately after followed his example. A rope was then 
| got from the ship to the shore, and made fast, and the third 
| mate managed to put a age from the ship to the rocks, so 

close were they, and by these means, and these means 
alone, the single rope and the plank, were many lives sub- 








rest of the appeared ut and un- 
able to do an to save tie Ee seep crowded 
7 to the of the vessel, which was out 

ey eget apeakon te wm po wee but the waves con- 


ve awa’ 

of the unfortunate passen; The sea was so 
among the rocks that he ely think any of those who 
fell into the water were saved; and 
after the vessel struck the whole of 
leaving the masts over water, and all who were then clinging 
to the wreck perished, with the exception of one man, who 

t into the rigging, and remained there until i 
(Sunday), when he was got off by the coast guard. 
reason nobody else sought refuge in the rigging 
all were endeavouring to get near the 
which could save very few at a time. 
200 women, at a rough guess, and perhaps 
board, and all of those, with the exception 
and one child, perished. In fact, all the weak 
were lost, and nobody who was not able to make 
for himself was sav He saw the second mate 
also the doctor, the latter having made gallant 
save his wife and child, both of whom were lost, onl 
which he might have saved himself. His child was at 
distance from him, and in endeavouring to reach it he 
his own life. No assistance in saving life could be rendered 
from the land, the only persons there being the coast guard 
men, who knew nothing of the affair until they were told of 
it by the black sailor, and as all was over then, they could 
of course, do nothing. They remained by the wreck u 
about three o'clock, when it was too late to attempt to cross 
te the main, and by the coast-guard’s boat, the first 
communication to the mainland was not sent off until about 
six the next morning. During the night they suffered a 
great deal from the wet and cold. It is a lamentable cir- 
cumstance that the greater number of the passen; were 
Irish. There were also several foreigners among them.” 


The name of the second narrator is not given, but 
his story gives additional facts of great interest. 


““ We were off Lynas Point about 6 o'clock in the i 
when the pilot left; and almost at the same instant a.sq 
came on, when orders were given to shorten sail. No sooner 
was this done than it became evident tothose who were at all 
acquainted with nautical affairs, that the crew were totally 
incompetent to manage the ship. The mate could not 
any one to go on the yards to shorten sail, and the ship 
completely at the mercy of the wind and waves. Some 
may be formed of the incompetency of the crew when it i 
known that it took nearly three hours to in i 
topsail, and nearly one hour and three-quarters to 
foretopsail, and neither the maintopsail nor the 
could be got in at all. We, however, struggled throngh 
night, our sails flapping and beating in a frightful manner. 
The boatswain and third mate exerted themselves a great 
deal, but the men did not appear to know their work. It 
immediately began to be whispered about that we should 
never reach the end of our voyage, the crew being a mixed 
medley of many nations, having a very imperfect i 
ance with the English language, and being consequent 
unable to understand the captain’s orders. About mi 
night we passed within a stone's throw of some light and 
land, which the passengers su d to be Hol The 
weather continued rough, and our confidence in the crew 
decreased every minute, though we saw we had a splendid 
vessel under us. A more beautiful ship, I believe, never 
sailed the seas. During the night of Friday the weather 
moderated a little, and when we came on deck next i 
we found the ship with topgallantsails, topsails, and lower 
sails set. A person who came from Devon with us, 
Mr. Nicholls, said to us, ‘The captain is doing 
hoisting so much sail; we shall have more wind, and the 
crew will not be able to take in sail should any emergency 
arise.’ The weather, as the day wore, boisterous 
and hazy, and about, I think, 10 o'clock, the log line was 
thrown, when it was said we were going five knots an hour, 
steering south-west by west. About 12 o'clock a friend 
came down to the cabin where I was, and said, ‘ There’s land 
close to us, and they are afraid the ship will go ashore.’ 
1 on deck, where a horrible scene of confusion 
met my eye. Before us, at a short distance, rose the 
bleak and rocky island of Lambay, round the base of which 
the waves were dashing furiously, while the vessel, quite 
unmanageable in the hands of her crew, was drifti 
towards it with fearful rapidity. The deck was crow: 
with passengers, male and female, who, perceiving their 
danger, were in a state of almost frantic terror. The ca 
tain attempted to wear the ship, but she would not 
but continued to drift towards the rocks. He then 
the staysail and, I think, the spanker to be set, which was 
done. The mate then directed the man at the helm to 
her full, but it was of no use. Just at that moment 
heard the chain running out with the anchor; the first mate 
called out, ‘ Hold on,’ but both anchors were let go—they 
snapped like glass. And now began a scene of the most 
frightfal horror—some running below to get whut they 
others praying, some taking leave of their friends, wringi 
their hands, and beseeching them for help. The vessel 
striking lay so close upon the rocks that several persons 
attempted to jump ashore. The first person who jum 
on the island struck his head against the rocks, and 
back into the water with his head frightfully cut, and, 
struggling a short time, sank. e next person 
jumped from the vessel made good his footing, and was fol- 
lowed by several others—I believe the Chinese and Lascars 
belonging to the crew. They also succeeded in making good 
their landing, and, as soon as they done so, 
with all baste up the rocks, never attempting to assist 
on board. Several now swung on the 
which were but a few feet from us. I managed to a 
myself on shore, and retained the rope in my hand; 
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passed the end of it up to some of those behind, and by this 
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attem paint heartrending scene on hoard the ship | bility of any immediate assistance being rendered, but the | well that he should be known for what he ig wo, _for 
pt ie ae “their husbands, | Three Bells lay to in sight of the pm Nex vessel ‘until the | to the people of this country. Wort 





s 


would be i i wives clinging - ° 
children to their parents, women running wildly about the | gale moderated, on the 3rd, when the ship Antarctic, from | ‘The last grand mancuvres of the Imperial Guardy held 
deck, uttering the most heartrending cries, many offering all | New York to Liverpool, hove in sight, the ships at that | the sie Geman in the plains of Krasnoe $a. whe! 
they possessed to persons to get them onthore. Among | time being in lat. 39 41, long. 62. Both vessels then ren- [Red Village] were very brilliant, and attracted on 
some of the earliest who attem to get onshore were some | dered prompt assistance, the Three Bells taking off between number of German Princes, with some English lords a wag 
| Irishwomen. Most of lost their hold of the rope, | 180 and 200 passengers, with whom she then set sail for | other distinguished foreigners. During one of the final & 
| and fell into the sea. The doctor of the ship, a most noble | New York, and the Antarctie received on board the follow- | o¢ this athering there appeared among the 
felllow, struggled hard to save his wife and child; he had | ing:—James T. Watkins, commander, and servant; T. L. cortege of the Emperor, mounted on a horse from thes with 
succeeded in getting about half-way to the shore on a rope— | Schell, purser; C. F. Barton, third officer; John Mason, perial stables, a short, thick-set individual in a black frock og. 
ing his child by its clothes in his teeth—but just then | fourth officer; and W. Duckett, carpenter; also Lieutenant | and black hat—in a word, dressed like a sim civilian, 
the sbip lurched outwards, by which the rope was dragged | C. S. Winder, United States’ Artillery, and servant; Lieu- pekin—accompanied by a high official from - ; 
from the hands ot those who held it on the lower rocks, and | tenant J. G. Chandler, Mr. W. J. Rankin, 145 United oreign Affairs, in the full embroidered uniform of a it w 
was held only by those above, thus running him high in the | States’ troops, and 19 women and children, all of whom were | gijjop of State. Both came from the house kept there by hims 








i air, so that the brave fellow could not on the rock. Word | landed here last evening in safety, and speak in the highest | p., Aisttnmtitele’ slhice aed tate Sne} 

; was now given to lower the rope tag those who held | terms of the ceoatinenl they have roche from Captain poe ser vag go a pu ale 4 . -_ numer, who 

f it above let it go by the run, tof the poor fellow, with his | Stouffer and his officers. --, | spectacle, But what was the general astoni ent wa part 
child, was buried in the waves; but in a short time he again| +“ From the foregoing it will be seen that out of the 750 | towards the end of the rade, the Emperor, ——— that 
7 above the water, manfully battling with the waves | souls known to have been on board, only 450 are reported to | mounted on a gigantic horse, politely approached the arin 
and the portions of the wreck that now floated about him. | have been saved, leaving 300 persons to be accounted for— | ooated Jittle civilian, and ben ing y es to the neck of jj did 
He at length swam to a ladder that hung by a rope alongside | of those 149 are known to have been washed overboard, and | steoq began a ¢ eaeueitan Wx English, of which, wife 
the ship, and got upon it. After he had been there a minute | 59 died, leaving 92 persons of whose fate we are unable to gathered several sentences, I am able op dinate then t po 
or two a woman floated close to him. He immediately took | make any report.” you:— nouns pe 
hold of her, and dragged her on the ladder, tenderly parted} Jn connextion with the loss of the Tayleur we beg | ~ “ Ver happy to see you, Mr. Douglas,” began the Emp d 
the hair from her face, and appeared to be encouraging her, | ¢. oj] attention to a suggestion made by Mr. J. Pope | ror. ‘You come from the south, from Odessa, and hyp of 
but in another minute she was washed from his hold, | Cuiverwell, in a letter to the editor of the Dublin | traversed Russia, What are your impressions ?” ° 
and sank almost immediately. He then got up again into Sbediien’s Jewraal:— “ Your Majesty,” answered the black man, whom wely pau] 


the ship, and tried to get his wife on shore, but they both : sais - 
perished. He deserved a better fate! The scene was now most | “*‘ That half an hour prior to the advertised time of sailing seen your empire, and I have also seen the west of Eup for | 
truly awful. The most desperate struggles for life were made | every passenger vessel, the crew (at the signal of the | 70037 saw the past, and here I see the future.” Nes Tru 
by the wretched 3 greatnumbers of women jumped | whistle) go through the formality of lowering and manning bad for a republicas. “You come from Constantino class 
overboard, in the vain [ of reaching land; and the ropes | the boats belonging to it. ? > , said the Czar. “They speak badly of me there. Do, wag 
were crowded by h , Who, in their eagerness, terror,} “‘ If public opinion approve of this suggestion, and if every | 151, from there peace or war?” pes 
and confusion, frustrated each other’s efforts for self-preser- | person interested in the preservation of life will use his influ- « both are in the hands of your Majesty.” : 

vation. Many of the women would get half way, and then | ence to induce the adoption of this course, the safety of tra- The Emperor, in the most ‘amiable an 1 ‘enchanting ss 
become unable to proceed further, and, after clinging to the | velling by sea will at once be increased.” ‘ ner, excused himself for not receiving personally ip § a 
rope for a short time, would be forced from their hold b “Such a simple precaution would inspire confidence in the Petersburg the distinguished senator from a country wha 
those who came after them. Three women only, out of 200,| minds of the captain and his crew. Each man would | }. a4mired. But he several times said to his guest tha; ‘4 
were saved. One of these had got part of the way across | know beforehand not only which boat was confided to his | }.. wished anything specially, he (the Emperor) would) ness 


now discovered to be an eminent American senator, “I hp knot 


when her legs fell, and she hung some time by her two hands | care, but the exact operation he had to perform, and would very happy to oblige him, and that orders had been gi stat 
over the foaming waves; her husband then came on the | then feel contident that any other operation pres cay sew that every object which the senator might desire to visiy trati 
rope, and mana; to assist her to the shore. Two men | attended to. Thus, in time of danger the order to lower see, should be opened to him. The conversation lasted tees 
came on shore with children tied to their backs; but of the | the boats could be instantly and quietly obeyed, and the know- twenty minutes; and seldom has the Czar been mam shail 
whole who fell into the water not above five were saved. | ledge that each boat had its detachment of crew to protect | cious to any visitor, no matter what his rank. As I = proj 
I saw one fine girl, who, after falling from one rope, managed | it would aid in restraining the premature excitement of the | +45 ascertained, this interview was specially a } al. f 
to get hold of another, which was hanging from the side of | passengers. : : Count Nesselrode, who also procured permission, i the 

the ship, and which she held on to for more than a quarter} “‘ Many captains of vessels will, doubtless, oppose such a | ) by Mr. Douglas, to appear in a black suit befores 


of an hour, the sea every moment dashing her against. the | saggestion; and as familiarity begets a false security it will | ‘sutocrat, This was not considered objectionable ne per ' 
side of the ship, but it was impossible for us to lend her any | be thought useless and vexatious to go through this operation one on or the Sovereign, on the al, as [| Z th 
assistance, Some one got a spar out, by which several got | daily. If, however, such objections are allowed to have Americans, when visiting their President, wear no uni 

on shore ; but it soon broke, and now might be seen hundreds | weight, this suggestion will, of course, fall to the ground, and | }; was by the order of the Emperor that rooms were p mea: 








—~ the bulwarks of the ship, each struggling to get | the safety of the public may again be sacrificed to indolence red in Krasnoe Selo for the reception of this gentlem the 
on shore. I saw one young woman aane on the middle | or prejudice. Som told that he was very much pleased with his visit ine A 
of the rope for some time by her two hands, but those push- dear Russia, and, among other things, found a great ree grat 
ing to get on shore soon sent her to her doom. The ship’s HEALTH OF LONDON. blance between our plains and the west of America. and 
stern now began to sink; the ship made a lurch, and all the From the Reai ; T's Ret their 
ropes were snapped asunder. The scene now was most har- ( rom the Registrar. General's Return.) men 
rowing. Every wave washed off scores at a time; we could | Tue Registrar-General reports that the health of MISCELLANEOUS. sone 


see them struggle fora moment, then, tossing their arms,| London has experienced a favourable change. A x < a i 
sink to rise no more. At length the whole of the ship sunk | milder atmosphere has reduced the deaths from | The Queen gave another theatrical display th bari 
under water. There was a fearful struggle for a moment, | 1492, registered in the preceding week, to 1195 in | Week. The entertainment consisted of Tender Pr per 
and all, except two, who were in the PiRiNg, were gone.| the week that ended on Saturday. A rise in mean | Cautions and the Bengal Tiger. Among the guest 18.5 
The coast guard, who had been apprised of the wreck, now | tomperature from 29 deg. in the last week of 1853, | the Castle have been the Duke of Cambridge, t t 
came up, but all they could do was to attempt to save the| 114 '30.¢ deg. in the first week of the new ear, to | Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke and Duchess ; 


two who were in the rigging. They mana to get a line | © ; : fi Argyll, Lord and Lady Palmerston, Lord and La eth 
: : h of | 37°5 deg. and 42°2 deg. in the last two weeks, has hd H Sout 
whieh Doge of weede mi ‘tingle line, -_ guidin ‘t been followed by a decrease in the mortality of about | Hardinge, Lord Malmesbury, and the Speaker of® —qjy, 


House of Commons. f 
from the rock to the spot where the poor fellow was, so that | 300. ; Si 
he could reach it. They then dragged him ashore. There In the ten weeks corresponding to last week of the Her Majesty sat on Thursday ° = : . 7 Leed 
was one fine young man left in the top, but they could not | years 1844-53, the average number of deaths was | Commissioned to execute a bust of her, for Mr. of t 
reach him, and when he saw them going away his cries were | 142, which raised in proportion to the increase of | liam Dargan. é ; . on ti 
heartrending. About 2 o'clock the next morning the coast | population, becomes 1256. ‘The return of last week Count Walewski has had two interviews with le aru 


guard managed to reach him, after he had been in the top | >: ‘ , han the calculated amount, | Clarendon; and M. Fleury, aide-de-camp of the Be ‘T 
Frou, fou may fancy the por flows py at hina 7248 Fest leas by 61 than the calculated amount. | Posonnds Ot aatervice with Lord Falnpraw 





verance.” - : : amo 
2 ‘ ll 1700 child rere tered in London. In . - . : 

Of the passengers 225, and of the crew, including ae nine aun se of the years 1845-53 Last Saturday a Cabinet Council, at whichi = 

the captain, and two officers, 57 were saved. the average number was 1451. = Ministers were present, sat four hours aol! r 

Captain Noble complains that his compasses} At the Royal Obseryator Greenwich, the mean | "@* . ? sion 
varied; he states also that when the man at the helm height of ie banenteen in ithe week was 29°881 in. Another Cabinet Council was held on Tuesif cit 

declared that he saw land, the watch at the bow| The reading of the barometer decreased from 29°64 and sat four hours, The Marquis of Lansdow t 


could not see it; and that at the time the ship neared | jn. ae : 29°56 in. by 10h, | 2/0n€ was not present. tem 
the coast it was impossible to see a cable’s length meager beg rae be : pent pony < 4 gh, |. third Cabinet Council, attended by all the 1 
ahead. page Agence : : nisters, sat for two hours and a half on ‘Thuttsday. lett 
a.m. on the 18th; continued at this reading through- The Add a the Monee of Cansmans Gn the 

The Steamer San Francisco has also been lost at| out the day; then decreased to 29°82 in. by 9h. p.m. red b Viec oh Ca oman 3 d dled byt 
sea, together with a large number of her passengers. | on the 19th; increased to 30-16 in. by 9h. a.m. on the | ir no) pankey. j ages Globe enue mm, 
Some of the persons saved were brought to Liverpool | 2ist; and decreased to 30:06 in. by the end of the a ee perm 7 Inst 
in the Antarctic, and from them this account is drawn. | week. The mean temperature of the week was 42°2 Sir William Heathcote, it seems, has quieted # It 
- The San Francisco was a new vessel, and was chartered | deg., which is 5°8 deg. above the average of the same opposition—even from the Low Church party 
by the United States’ Government to convey eight companies | week in 38 years. The mean daily temperature was | je wil] probably be elected member for Oxford Ut wit 








of the a vend — to California, where they | ahove the average on every day of the week, except | versity, soon after the meeting of Parliament. all 
wer The ela to Bestationed. P . Thursday; the excess was 6°2 deg., 10°3 deg., 8°6 ' . 
e eight companies consisted, including officers, of mot 


S : deg., 7°7 deg. and 85 deg. respectively on Monday. The following letter has been addressed to # 

514 men, with whom were about 200 women and children, | @°8” if “lane gsar yes, 4 y g te the 
making, with the crew of the pn horn altogether about 750 | Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. The | Morning Herald :— J 
persons. highest temperature was 52°3 deg. on Friday; the “ Claremont, Jan. 2L lite, 
“ The San Francisco sailed from New York on the 2ist | lowest was 31.9 deg. on Thursday. The mean dew “Sir,—A_letter, pee to have been addressed like 
of December, and enjoyed favourable weather at the com-| point temparature was 40°2 deg. The wind blew her Royal Highness the Duchess of Orleans to the ba all 
mencement of the voyage; but during a severe gale which | from the south. The mean temperature of the water | Nemours, appeared in your columns of the 16th inst; All 
- ene on t : ard i» a of 4 pump broke, | of the Thames at Greenwich was 40 deg. On Fri- | #8 the airy om | < a letter has a pot 
and the engines were disabled. Next day the upper saloon 3 : receiv’ iS foyal Highness s comman wi 
promanndo desk, and about 50 feet of om deck a carried pom ¥. , heya aay the tomperntase of the Thames that such a letter has never existed.—I am, sir, your ele gov 
away, and all the ship's boats were swept off immediately after. 8. servant, “J. GAUTHIER qui 
The vessel had also sprung a leak, and the utmost exertions 








am 

of all hands on board were necessary to keep her afloat. A RENEGADE DEMOCRAT.. The strikes continue. Some of the Preston mit Wit 
This state of things continued up to the 28th, when the | Taz New York Daily Tribune prints a letter from St | ters have opened their mills at “Blackburn OF 
pee top from Banyo wy. p to Boston, fell in with.the | Petersburg, detailing an incident the reverse of com- | and Mr. Hollins has some looms at work. But thet Sta 
ry steamer, 5 sg en 7 eren. plimentary to one who claims great credit for his | is no prospect of a general cessation of bar 
mmished to the | democratic politics in the United States. We have | The masters met on Thursday, and resolved to at thin 

} 

to: 

\ 

the 

libe 

any 


é. ng wf of provisions ray E 
ordered oe Fo. 2, port. By the remaining | #800 to believe the anecdote is authentic, as it | journ to the 23rd February, without coming to # 
portion of the crew and the vessel was still kept accords very well with what we have heard of the | arrangement. 
afloat till the 30th, when the British ship Three Bells, of | “‘ American Senator,”—the man in black. And as Throughout the county of Devon a general mot 

: Glasgow, bound to New York, hove in sight. There wasa|he makes a great noise sometimes in his efforts to | ment has been commenced to alleviate the 


heavy gale blowing at the time, which prevented the possi- | foment a bitter feeling towards England, it will be | of the poor, and at some of the public meetings 
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aanenaanetne a ILEALA 
the wages paid to farm labourers] tion, and is universally beloved and esteemed.—Turin | quarter on Thursday, and inspected the Printfield Works, 
fos tank od the topic of discussion. At a meeting| Paper. presently standing unemploy for the purpose of ascertain- 
held last Thursday week in the town of Dawlish, ing if they were suitable for turning into a man 


iberal measures were adopted towards reliev- 
ae cues of the poor, the subject of labourers’ 
wages Was much discussed, and some important ob- 
servations were made. Mr. P. Hoare sent a donation 
of 10/. towards the relief fund, but accompanied it 
with a letter in which he stated that the present dis- 
tress was owing to the low rate of wages prevalent 
in the western counties. It was then remarked that 
it was impossible for a labouring man to support 
himself and family upon 9s. or 10s. per week. Mr. 
Sneyd observed, that even this amount was not paid 
wholly in money, for it was a general practice to pay 
part in money and part in drink. It might happen 
that the labourer was a strong man, to whom the 
drink did no injury; but in other cases it not only 
did a positive amount of harm, but deprived his 
wife and children of that benefit which they other- 
wise might enjoy were the wages paid wholly in 
money. He believed the system to be a bad one, 
and that those who kept it up were causing a deal 
of “mischief, and doing that which tended to the 
pauperizing of the district. Indeed, he did not 
know whether they were not liable to be punished 
for it, under the Act for the Suppression of the 
Truck System. The farmers were now a thriving 
class, and he considered that they should pay their 
wages in money, and in such an amount as would 
enable their labourers fairly to support themselves 
and families. It was the general opinion of the 
meeting that the present rate of wages paid to agri- 
cultural labourers was insufficient for the mainte- 
nance of their families, and that much distress, sick- 
ness,*and suffering prevailed among them. Mr. Palk 
stated that a case had come before him, as a magis- 
trate of the district, in which a man had stolen some 
bread from his employer. In this case the man was 
receiving but 8s. per week, out of which a weekly 
proportion was stopped for his cottage amounting to 
4l. per annum. This, together with a stoppage in 
the pay for something else, reduced his wages to 6s. 
per week; and on this he had to support his wife and 
two children. 

After some discussion, it was resolved to adopt 
measures for the relief of those who needed it, and 
the meeting broke up. 

A vast number of agricultural labourers have emi- 
grated from Devonshire during the last few years, 
and it is evident that, if farmers do not remunerate 
their labourers better, they will not be able to get 
men to do their work after a short time. Farmers 
now obtain for their wheat 10s. and 11s. per bushel ; 
barley and oats in proportion; for their cattle, 10s. 6d. 
per score; mutton 64d. per lb.; pork ditto; butter, 
1g. 5d. per lb.; and poultry, equally high prices. 


Two seats in Parliament have lately become vacant, 
beth by death. Brecon by the death of Mr. Morgan, and 
South Shropshire by the death of the Honourable H. R 
Clive. 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton delivered an address to the 
Leeds Mechanics’ and Literary Institution in the Music-hall 
of that town, on Wednesday. The occasion was a soirée, 
on the plan of the yearly displays at the Manchester Athe- 
oeum. 

‘The Lord Mayor of Dublin, Sir Richard M‘Donnell, gave 
bis inaugural banquet on Monday. It was attended, 
among others, by the Lord Lieutenant and Mr. Recorder 
Shaw, who both agreed that prosperity has at length dawned 
upon Ireland. 

_Atemporary pedestal will be erected in front of the Man- 
sion House, to try the effect of the statue of Peel which the 
| of London is about to set up. 

he statue of Richard Coeur de Lion has been set up, 
temporarily, in Palace-yard, to test the fitness of that site 

The New York Tribune announces the receipt of private 
letters from M. Kossuth, stating his intention of leaving on 
the 23rd ult. for Constantinople. 

: Sir Robert Peel delivered a lecture, on Monday, at Derby, 
in aid of the Midland Counties’ Association of Mechanics 
— 

t is stated by a local paper that the late Marshal Beresford 
has bequeathed his estates, in the county of Carlow, together 
with a sum of 15,000/., to the eldest son of one of his 
— companions in many a hard fought field, the late 

neral Sir Denis Pack, of the county of Kilkenny. The 
money is to be expended in building a suitable residence on 
the poe. 

__ James acfarlane, a young man in the humble ranks of 
life, is about to publish a volume of poems of great mark and 
likelihood. Andrew Park purposes issuing a collection of 
all his works. Rumours are abroad of a new [ niversity 
Album, got up under the auspices of the Liberal students: 
that genial and most lovable of our lecai ramblers, “ Caleb,” 
will shortly bring out his delightful wanderings round Glas- 
ow in a neat little volume ; while Young Glasgow has made 
quite a sensation, and has created no small amount of wrath 
amongst those parties whese toes have been trampled on. 
With L to Alexander Smith, it is said that 13,000 
copies of his book have been disposed of in the United 
‘States, for which, we are told, he never received a single 
penny.— Glasgow Miscellany, 

Str. Alexander Smith is now claimed as another “ Ayr- 
= . Bt im at Kilmarnock: in 1829. 

- ugo is about to leave Jersey with hi i 

e . Portgal. rsey with his family, 
a regret to hear of the dangerous illness of Silvio Pellico, 
the well-known author of “Le Mie Prigioni.” Sigce his 


Monday’s journals contained the following statement :-—“ A 
deputation from the Peace Society has just left England for 
St. Petersburg to endeavour to induce the Czar to come to 
terms with Turkey. The deputation consists of Mr. Henry 
Pease, of Darlington, Mr. Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, 
and agentleman from Bristol whose name we have not heard.” 
The next day Mr. Richards, Secretary of the Peace Society, 
wrote to say that the gentlemen must have been deputed by 
the Society of Friends; they had no commission ies the 
Peace Society. 

An important meeting was held at Edinburgh, on Wed- 
nesday, Lord Panmure in the chair, to come to some conclu- 
sions on the question of National Education. As usual the 
settlement of the question is hampered by religious diffi- 
culties. The Established Church put in a claim to control 
the schools. That great offshoot, the Free Church, whose repre- 
sentatives composed a great part of the meeting, also puts in its 
claim toa share. ‘The meeting did not decide the point as 
to who should control the schools; but the tenor of the 
meeting was in favour of local rates, local management, and 
liberty of conscience. 

The Rev. Hugh Stowell presided over a Protestant demon- 
stration in the Manchester Corn Exchange, on Monday, when 
the following resolution was adopted:—‘ That this meeting 
regards the proposal to appoint and endow Romish priests 
for Government prisons as altogether unfair—unfair to the 
National Church, and no less unfair to Christian bodies in 
general; that the — to endow priests for our prisons 
is signally impolitic, as likely to foster, not abate crime, and 
hinder, not further, the ends of justice; and that the Home 
Secretary’s scheme is fitted to provoke Almighty God, and 
to involve our Protestant faith in glaring inconsistency.” 

It has been resolved to establish a girls’ reformatory school 
at Birmingham. Mr. Mason, of Elkington and Mason, has 
offered 1000/., and a donation ef 1007. a year towards the 
project; and Miss Burdett Coutts and Mr. Chance 100/. a 
year each. 

The members of the Islington Parochial Reform Associa- 
tion dined, spoke, and danced, at Highbury Barn, on Tuesday 
to celebrate the fifth anniversary of the association. ' 

A public meeting was held in Exeter Hall, on Thursday, 
to support the proposed Cosmos Institute. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
explained the objects of the institution to be the acquisition 
of the “ Great Globe,” Leicester-square, and the collection of 
maps in the possession of Mr. Wyld; and, secondly, the 
establishment of a library and reading-room for colonial 
newspapers and information. Further, it was proposed to 
establish an ethnological museum, and, in short, generally to 
aid the diffusion of knowledge on colonial and geographical 
subjects. ‘The remainder of the address heed to the de- 
tails by means of which the design was to be carried out. 
Mr. Digby Seymour, M.P., and Captain Inglefield supported 
the project. Lord Stanley, formerly chairman of the society, 
has withdrawn frem it. 








By the enterprise of Mr. Francis Cadell, the noble river 
Murray, connecting South Australia with Victoria and New 
South Wales, has been opened to steam navigation. He first 
took a boat inland, and made a voyage with a volunteer crew 
of diggers down the stream for 1300 miles. Next, in spite 
of the bar, he entered the Murray from the sea, in the Lady 
Augusta steamer, built in the colony, and when last heard 
of he was at Swanhill, 1300 miles up the river. There he 
had been joined by Sir John Young, and was going further 
upwards. 

Barracks for the Norfolk Militia are about to be erected at 
Great Yarmouth, at an estimated cost of 12,0002. 

The Dean and Chapter of Peterborough are making ex- 
tensive alterations in their grammareschool, which is about 
to be re-opened on an extended scale. 

The Great Northern Railway Company are about to 
establish a circulating library along their line. 

The Sheffield Board of Guardians project the establish- 
ment of an Industrial Training School in connexion with the 
workhouse under their jurisdiction. 

The ratepayers of King’s Lynn have rejected, by a large 
majority, the proposal made to them to erect baths and 
washhouses in the town at the public expense. 

A new landing pier was opened at Billingsgate on Wed- 
nesday. 

' Great efforts are being made in many of the metropolitan 
parishes for the relief of the distressed poor, in addition to 
the workhouse relief. 

The receipts of the various railways do not appear to 
have been diminished by the impediments to locomotion 
occasioned by the late extraordinary snow-storm to the ex- 
tent which might have been anticipated. For the week 
ending the 7th inst., in the course of which the traffic of 
some lines was wholly suspended, the incomes of the eight 
companies having their termini in the metropolis fell off 
96410. only ; and in the following week the comparison of 
their revenues with those of the corresponding period of last 
year presented no unusual features. When the character 
of the weather at the commencement of the month is re- 
membered, this result must be especially gratifying to rail- 
way proprietors; at any rate, it indicates an extraordinary 
possession of physical courage and energy on the part of 
their countrymen. 

Many of the servants of the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany have signed the following pithy declaration:—“ We, 
the undersigned, feeling the force of the arguments adduced 
by the Daily News and other journals in favour of beards, 
and the abolition of the razor as an instrument of torture 
to the face, hereby forswear the use of the same, and in- 
tend for the future to appear as nature intended us to do. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners of Emigration continue to 

ive periodical notice of their readiness to receive tenders 

or the supply of vessels to carry emigrants to Australia. 
They require two more for Victoria, one for Geelong to be 
ready on the 7th, and the other for Geelong for the 10th 
March, 








in 1830 he has led a retired life, and has neyer taken 
*y Part in politics, He is a man of most ainigble disposi 


We ufiderstand that Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson, and several 
other officers of her Majesty's service, Woolwich, visited thig 


small arms. A der-mill, we believe, is also 

in the same quakascaigdee Herald. 

The British fleet in the Tagus put to sea on the 19th, 
under Admiral Corry. 


be may high price of coals in the 
dered a Ee le by the enormous increase in the 
quantities delivered, The railways wares 629,712 tons 
in the course of the past year, against 37 908 tons in 1852, 
Satan pees of no less than 251,804 tons, or 40 per 
cent. is increase was not confined to the first half of the 
year, for in the last six months the delivery was augmented 
to the extent of 134,829 tons. The quantities brought ee 
canals show a slight decrease, but the falling off is too 

to have any appreciable effect. How prices can have ad- 
vanced, in the face of such immense supplies, is hard to be 
understood, for it is impossible that the legitimate demand 
can have increased in an equally rapid ratio: and if the con- 
sumption has been mainly speculative, a glut in the markets 
may be speedily anticipated. Already, indeed, it appears to 
have arrived. 

An establishment for the manufacture of oil from the 
cotton seed has been started in New Orleans. It is asserted 
that the oil is of a bland pleasant taste, possessing all the 
qualities of olive oil, that it burns with great brilliancy, and 
is peculiarly fitted for using upon + - on account of 
not gumming or drying. If the oil is ly valuable, the 
manufacture will soon become an important one, for the 
quantity of raw material is unbounded. 

There were twenty-five deep sewers substituted last year 
for shallow ones in the city ; 280 houses were drained, making 
a total of 11,794, and 4206 still undrained. The engineer 
and surveyor of the City Sewers Commission recommends 
that the churchyards now closed should be paved, and where 

racticable turfed and planted with trees, to prevent foul ex- 
Palations from causing disease. 

On the Ist of January 1854 there were 15,510 miles of 
railway open ict traffic—an increase of 2194 since 1853. 

The City Commissivzcr of Police has declined the testi- 
monial contemplated by the izen of the force, as he may 
have to punish some of the subscribers themselves in the 
execution of his duty. - 

In 1850, the number of children educated in fixed schools 
in Sweden was 143,526; in 1853, it was 152,039. The 

ber in ambulatory schools was in 1850, about 126,000; 
in 1853, about 132,000. In the public gymnasia were edu- 
cated, in 1850, the number of 6228 chil ; in 1853, 6292. 
In —— schools, 17,465 children were taught in 1850, to 
17,856 in 1853. In 1850, 128,996 were educated at home, to 
136,736 in 1853. In 1850, about 14,280 children were left 
untaught; and in 1853 only 9669. 

The number of letters, delivered in the United Kingdom in 
1853, was 411 millions—an increase over 1852 of 3145 
— and over 1851—the Exhibition year, of 50. mil- 

ions. 
Mr. E. T. Smith, the lessee of Drury Lane, is about to build 
a large theatre at the East end of London. 

The Californian papers, in their announcements of births, 
add to the sex of the child its weight! 

The statistics of play-going in Paris exhibited a largely 
increased attendance in 1853 over 1852. 

There were eighty-one convicts set free by tickets of leave 
in 1853, 











William C ing, the who murdered his wife, 
was hung at Edinburgh on Wednesday. From the scaffuld 
he made a speech against drunkenness, 

The soldier M’Donnell was on Thursday week last taken 
from the military prison at Devenport (where he is undergoing 
punishment by sentence of court-martial), and marched under 
an escort of soldiers, to Roborough-down, to afford him an 
opportunity of pointing out the spot where he had deposited 
the remains of the woman whom he still ists in declaring 
he has murdered. Mr. Giffard, chief of the Devon police, 
and other persons, were on the spot; but after the day had 
been pa in a fruitless search for the alleged “ body,” the 
escort returned, tired and jaded, fully impressed with the 
conviction that they had been hoaxed. The fellow has borne 
a most disgraceful character in the regiment from the time 
he entered it. 

The first piratical expedition to Lower California has been 
suppressed; a second started, but we have not heard of its 
fate. 





A seaman, named Archibold, and a boy have formed a 
gallant action. They were left behind in a when the 
master and crew deserted her in a storm, cooped up below. 


The master did not know they were there. ibold cut 
his way out from below, and safely carried the ship to Har- 
tlepool. He is to have 1(0/. 

A terrible fire has destroyed a new structure at 
New York, known as the Laffarge Hotel. It is estimated 
that no less than seventy-five vessels, of 20,000 tons in the 
aggregate have been lost during the past year; and that 
the losses by land and sea to the United States amount to 
fifteen millions of dollars. 

Mr. Thurston, a nursery gardener, of Brockford, in Suf- 
folk, has been accidentally shot dead. He puta loaded gun 
in an oven to dry it, aad when he went to withdraw it the 
charge exploded, and passed through his body. 

The Volcano steam-vessel, Commander Robert Coote, has 
brought home intelligence of the murder of Acting Second 
Master Carr, a fine young officer, who was turned over from 
the Prometheus steam-sloop to the Myrmidon steam-vessel, 
still serving on the west coast of Africa, as she has six months 
of her time to serve on that unhealthy station. The murder 
was brutally effected on the 28th of November, at an island 


called Kanzabac, one of the Bijonga group. Mr. Carr had 
landed on some rocks, intendlng to s He had not 
been on the rocks ten mifutes w e was fired at from the 


bush, and he either tumbled or jumped into the sea. The 
savages instantly made their appearence, and one of them ran 
down and stood on the rocks, where he watched till Carr rose, 





the Impression on board the steamer being that he had dived, 
and the African then shot him through the head. The whole 












i bdomen, an awful wound, 

which would of itself have caused death. The second shot 
Jaw ata 

—, burning for for th ful sat woe 

were g for revenge, for the and un- 
called-for murder, but could do nothing, as there are 
no towns near the sea, and to advance into a country thick! 
inhabited with armed men, was not warranted with the 
disposable force serving in the Myrmidon. 

There are about 150 miles of paper, five feet broad, made 
every day by the paper mills in the county of Edinburgh 
alone; and it is computed that the 360 machines at work in 
Britain produce about 2160 miles of paper daily. 

The texture of the new summer trousers for the infantry 
will be the same as those hitherto in use—the colour only 
being changed to dark blue, with a red stripe down the 
seam. 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 


Two important meetings have been held this week; 
one in Liverpool, the other in Glasgow; both carrying 
on the great work of establishing reformatory institu- 
tions for juvenile criminals. 

The Liverpool meeting took place on Thursday, 
and was very remarkable, inasmuch as the heads of 
the various religious bodies in the town were upon 
the platform, and took part in the proceedings. In- 
deed, such a scene may perhaps never occur again. 
There was, for instance, the able Protestant leader, 
Dr. M‘Neile, and the coadjutor Roman Catholic 
bishop in Liverpool, Dr. Gorst, advocating resolions 
bearing upon the same point. The Mayor (Mr. J. 
B. ang presided, besides whim we noticed Mr. W. 
Brown, M.P., Mr, Forsfall, M.P., the Reverend 
Archibald Brooks, the Reverend Rector Campbell, 
Mr. M>asfield, the stipendiary magistrate; Mr. 


J Seeph Pollock, judge of the County Court, &c. 


Letters were read from Mr. Liddell, the Earl of 
Derby, the Earl of Sefton, the Earl of Harrowby, 
and Lord Stanley, explaining the reasons why they 
had been unable to avail themselves of the Mayor’s 
invitation to attend the meeting. The Earl of 
Derby’s communication stated that, owing to the 
near approach of the meeting of Parliament, and the 
consequent occupation of his time, he found it im- 
possible to comply with the request. 

The Rev. Rector Campbell, after entering into a 
statement showing the extent of juvenile crime in | 
the country, and to the expense it entailed upon the | 
nation, moved a resolution to the effect: “That the | 
large increase in the amount of juvenile destitution, 
ignorance, and vice existing in this country, demands 


crime for which the present prison discipline has | 
been found inadequate to remedy, and that it is | 
therefore necessary to provide additional means to 
this end.” He expressed himself in favour of the | 
establishment of reformatory schools, observing that 
he saw no reason why the religious difficulty should 
stand in the way, for every essential truth might be 
taught in them without raising the opposition of | 
any section of the religious portion of the com- | 
munity. Mr. W. Brown, M.P., in seconding nd 
resolution, expressed an opinion that the most 
effective mode of meeting the evil would be by the 
establishment of reformatory hulks at every sea- 
port, in which the juvenile delinquents might be 
trained as seamen, and of reformatory schools in in- 
land towns. The Rey. Mr. Carter, chaplain of the 
Liverpool gaol, in supporting the motion, for the 
purpose of showing the working of the present sys- 
tem of dealing with juvenile criminals, traced the 
history of a boy who was first committed to the 
borough gaol for throwing stones. Before entering 
within the precincts of his prison-house, he mani- 
fested great fear at being sent to prison; but on his 
admission all fear left him. He had since then been 
in gaol about a dozen times for various offences, the 
last time being on no less a charge than that of mur- 
der. If, continued the chaplain, that boy had been 
arrested in his course in time, and not have been 
committed to gaol from time to time, he would in all 
probability have been saved, and a great expense to 
the country would have been prevented. The reso- 
lution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Horsfall, M.P., moved the second resolution, 
to the effect, “ That the establishment of reformatory 
institutions in lieu of prisons for children convicted 
of any offence is desirable; and that it is the 
opinion of this meeting that no measure will be 
effective or satisfactory to the country which does 
not also provide for the better training and protec- 
tion of those children.” Mr. Mansfield, stipendiary 
magistrate, seconded the resolution, which was su 
ported by the Rev. C. M. Birrel (Scotch Baptist), 
a Mtr. Joseph Pollock, jad of erpoo 

r. Joseph Pollock, judge of the Liv 1 Count 

Court, moved a resolution to the effect, that refor- 
matory schools for juvenile delinquents be esta- 
blished with the sanction of Government, and that 
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Dr. M‘Neile seconded the poposition, which was 
carried. : 
Mr. J. Cropper ‘proposed, and the Rey. James 


*| Martineau (UD carian minister) seconded a resolu- 
| tion to the <tfect that, in cases where recoverable, 


the parcnts be required to pay for the maintenance 
of “aeir children at the proposed reformatory esta- 
blishments. The Rev. Dr. Gorst, coadjutor Roman 
Catholic Bishop in Liverpool, supported the propo- 
sition, which was carried unanimously. 

A petition to both Houses of Parliament, embody- 
ing the resolutions, was adopted; and it was decided 
that the Earl of Harrowby be requested to present 
the one to the Upper House, and the members for 
the borough the one to the Lower House. 

The Glasgow meeting, also attended by men of 
all parties, equally insisted on the necessity for 
meeting the evils of juvenile criminality by re- 
formatory institutions. These are great steps on- 
ward. 





EMILIA MANIN, 
Emma Manty, the only child of the President of 
the Venetian Republic, has been taken away from 
her father, of whose lonely exile she was at once the 
affliction and the solace. It may be remembered 
that Daniel Manin, after the heroic capitulation of 
Venice, chose France for the land of his exile. He 
was accompanied by his wife and only daughter. At 
Marseilles he lost. almost suddenly, the devoted 
companion ©f all his troubles, and. he came to Paris a 
widower, with one care and one consolation only, his 
daughter; and she was almost bedridden with a 
nervous malady, occasioned by the _ excite- 
ment of the last days of the independence of 
Venice. Between the solicitudes of a constant and 
devoted watchfulness by the side of the beloved 
patient, and the noble necessities of a laborious 
poverty, the life of the exile was one of austere and 
dignified humility, chastened by grief, ennobled by 
patriotic recollections, and cheered by the sympathy 
of inspiring friendships. His alien home is now 








they be supported by the public funds. The Rev. 


more darkly sad, and his loneliness more profoundly 


| desolate; but he is rich in the affection and esteem 


of all who in days of degradation honour courage, 
patriotism, and virtue. 

On Wednesday last many of the highest names in 
the political world, in letters, and in art, were present 
to render homage to the career and conduct of the 


great citizen of Venice, by offering the last respects 
the most serious consideration of a Christian people, | to his departed child. Among these admirers and | 
producing an amount of positive and professional | friends there were many who had personally known | 


and appreciated the gentle and beautiful character, 
and the exalted qualities of Emilia Manin. Through- 
out the dreary hours of her exile, doubly embittered 
by affliction, she had but one thought, and that was 
Venice! Only a few hours before death, when she 
was already speechless, she mutely asked for a 
pencil, and with a dying hand just traced these 
words—* Pauvre Venise, je ne te verrai plus.” 

In the crowded and distinguished cortege which 
pressed around the tomb of the daughter of one of 
the most illustrious patriots of Italy, with intense 
emotions of respectful compassion, were M. Monta- 
nelli, General Ulloa, MM.Cernuschi-Lugo, Ary-Schef- 
fer, Emile de Girardin, Bastide, Eugéne Pelletan, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, Garnier- Pagés, Goudchaux, 
Chambolle, Carnot, Charton, Jules Simon, Henri 
Martin, Alexandre Ney, Duclerc, Viardot, Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire, Peauger, Madier de Montjau. 








Postscript. 


Saturpay, January 28. 
DirLomacy occupies the foreground of events again 
this week. Russia plays fast and loose with France 
and England. As long as indecision and timidity 
prevailed in the councils of the Western Powers, 
Russia replied to notes and protocols by the incorpo- 
ration of provinces and the destruction of fleets 
and arsenals. On the first sign of resolute action 
in Paris and London, the Czar declines to take 
offence, and while the Anglo-French squadron is in 
full occupation of the Black Sea, and convoying 
Turkish reinforcements, he politely asks for explana- 
tions, and despatches confidential envoysto propose the 
terms of a mutual accommodation. If our experience 
of Russian tactics has not taught us to treat this 





new “ moderation” for what it is worth, Russia de-| ‘7, 


serves to accomplish all her purposes, and to retain 
all her material guarantees. The trick of gaining 
time is no new phase in a Russian question. All 
this while Europe is suffering and paralysed: Turkey 
is exhausting her energies in the struggle of self- 
defence. Emile de Girardin, with his usual incisive 
brevity, penetrates the whole mystery of the “ cate- 











SATURDAy, | 


gorical, explanations” demanded by MM. Kissele 


To demand,” h “ of England and F, 

“Tod e writes, ‘ranee 

fine the nature of the action which they intend pase oy 
the Black Sea is a puerility or a yw f An action whic 
is self-demonstrative has no need of definition. The definj, 
tion would be worth less than the demonstration. is 
perfectly well aware that the Anglo-French squadron e. 
tered the Black Sea after the disaster of Sinope, first, tg 
prevent the Russian squadron giving a second i 
of a spectacle in which fire and blood playes the a 
sinister part; and secondly, to oppose, if necessary, fore by 
force. Russia knows well enough that the entry of the 
French squadron into the Black Sea is war... 
Russia, daring all as long as she is the strongest, dang 
nothing as soon as she finds herself the weakest. If such g 
demand be not a puerility, it can only be a duplicit , anew 
means of gaining one month more, during which Nicholas trusty 
that General Gortschakoff, having received reinforcements,wig 
be able to rout the Turkish army and enforce upon Oma — 
Pasha the conditions rejected by the Divan. What w 
what could, France and Great Britain do then? After the 
Sinope disaster, these two Powers had it in their powerty 
order their fleets, anchored at the mouth ef the Black 

to weigh anchor; but after a disaster which would be o 
land what the Sinope affair was at sea, time would fail ty 
France and. England, if oe had the will, to send an exp. 
ditionary corps.by land to the succour of the Turks afters 
decisive defeat. It would only remain to France and Grea 
Britain to accept the fait accompli, and to persuade th 
Porte to resignation. 

“ Such is, I will not say the probable, but the evident 
calculation of the Emperor Nicholas, adroitly served 
Austria, who perhaps lulls and soothes France and Engl 

“ The whole question now is to know if it becomes Frane 
and Great Britam to accept the situation which Russia an 
Austria are preparing for them befure Europe and befor 
History.” 

Let it not be forgotten that while Downing-street 
and the Tuileries are exchanging mystifications 
with MM. de Brunow and Kisseleff, Admirals Dun- 
das and Hamelin are scouring the Black Sea with 
impatient crews and double-shotted guns, and that 
a good look out is being kept for Russian ships 
Perhaps the categorical explanation may come from 
sixty-eight pounders. Perhaps, too, the near ap 
proach of Parliament may strike vigour into the 
pulses of Downing-street. 





The strong tendency of Consols to rise deservest 
be noticed. Peace and war are now trembling in 
the balance: the slightest hopes of peace send w 
prices 14 per cent: all the probabilities of wa 
can scarcely force them below 90. A caution-to 
speculators. 





By letters from Lemberg and Cracow, we leam 
that Austria has established a military cordo 
between Gallicia and Hungary, of extreme se 








verity—opening all letters, and scrutinising all 
travellers with merciless rigour. Any converse 
tion on the subject of the operations o 
the Danube is absolutely forbidden. In Galicia, 
Austria is pursuing her old detestable policy o 
sowing hatred between classes; sparing the peasantry 
and taxing the nobles with exacting importunity. 
Letters from the Turkish to the Austrian bank d 
the Danube are carefully intercepted: by Omar Pash 
to preserve the secrecy of his movements, by Austria 
to prevent correspondence with the numero 
refugees in the Ottoman army. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Cheltenham.”—If our correspondent who writes on {ht 
subject of the “Strikes ” under this signature, will eo 
form to our rule, and authenticate his letter, we shall ® 
disposed to insert it. 





TO OUR READERS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


PARLIAMENT SKETCHED ON THE SPOT. 
“Tne STRANGER” will resume his sketches of Parliament 
in the “ LEapgr” of next Saturday, the 4th of February, 
and will continue them weekly during the Session. 


The following is an extract from the last number of 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW: 

“The author, who does not give his name, seems to hav 
the most perfect familiarity with Parliament and Parlix 
mentary matters; and, indeed, appears to have sat in the 
House of Commons every night during last session. His 
observations there, and his reflections on what he saw and 
heard, he published from week to week in the form of new* 
paper articles in the ‘LeaprEr.’ The papers, as they fint 
appeared, attracted a great deal of notice in London, 
from the freshness of their information, so different from 
the matter served up in the ordinary Parliamentary 
and from the wit and stinging sarcasm with whieh the 
commented on the men and the events of the day. 

“ Never before has the public had such an oppo 
seeing things as they actually are in Parliament, an of 
knowing the physiognomy and habits of that great assell- 
bly. In this respect the book, small as it is, is worth filesof 
all the Parliamentary reports of the last ten years. Addt 
this that, in point of style and literary execution, the bookis 
equal to the very best newspaper-writing ef the day, wiile 
yet it is distinctly original in its spirit. Shrewdness, 
and satire are its characteristics; but there are touches 
something higher. The author does not write as a Whig,# 

liament, as he hi 
says, ‘from a hitherto unoccupied point of view.’ 

“What Thackeray is to social snobbism in general, this 
author is to Parliamentary snobbism; and we are 
mistaken if the terror of his satires has not already 
— ga oe effect: —_ =o the fe f 

phen’s. e sincere ope he may continue 
notes and print uring the coming session ; and #¢ 


‘ory, or a ical, but sketches 


them’ 
believe that so decided a talent in so important a 
ment of literature, will not remain long anonymous.” 
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®here is nothing so revoluti 









nothing so unnatural and ulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed whe l world is by the very 
law of 1ts creation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD. 


ST. GEORGE AND HIS EXPENSES. 
Mg. Conpen purports to be the representative of 
an Englishman. No doubt he is in a minority at 
present; but he regards the majority as being 
under some abnormal and absurd hallucination. 
All who differ from him he dismisses with some 


contemptuous or disparaging remark. Public 
writers whose advocacy is not at present 
conscientiously consistent with unconditional 


peace—since there are higher things than peace 
—he dismisses as “the scribes,” or “silly peo- 
ple, who now cry out for war,” “the foolish 
people who spout at public meetings,” and so 
forth. He admits that Russia is unjust, aggres- 
sive, and insolent; but why should we resist the 
wrong? “for,” he says, ‘* we are not bound by 
treaty with Turkey.” He does not, therefore, 
think it necessary to resist injustice, aggression, 
and insolence simply on the ground of hating in- 
justice, aggression, and insolence. ‘‘ Noblesse 
oblige ;” but Mr. Cobden characteristically re- 
cognises no obligation. 

Until apparently it presents itself in the form of 
material advantage. He ‘cannot believe in such 
folly, such wickedness, as going to war ;” “for, 
he asks, “have we no works at home which will 
be checked if we begin to talk of war?” A just 
crusade is a thing which cannot enter his imagina- 
tion, as it might interrupt business. 

In his arguments against that which he calls 
wickedness, he cannot avoid appealing to the 
meaner passions. He professes to be scandalized 
at those who are making war a question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence; but even this allusion isa 
misrepresentation. He and others had said that 


England would suffer, commercially, by war: the | 


argument has been exposed, since not only has 
war its own peculiar profits and perquisites, when 
it is properly conducted by statesmen who un- 
derstand the interests of their own country; but 
in this particular instance it would be a war 


against a Government which cramps commerce as | 
Because, therefore, Mr. Cob- | 


much as it can. 
den’s argument of pounds, shillings, and pence 
was contradicted, he says that his opponents put 
things to the standard of pounds, shillings, and 
ence. And then he himself again puts it to that 
ow standard. 

The “silly people,” he says, ‘‘ who now cry out 
for war will be the very first to turn round and 
denounce the Minister for bringing distress and 
suffering upon them;” and in order to expedite 
the reaction against a spirited national conduct, 


he calls upon Government “to pay the year’s ex- | 


nses of the war by taxes raised within the year.” 
tis very good advice, in which we should join, 
without at all believing in the effect which Mr. 
Cobden anticipates. The English people has not 


shown that it would give up a war the moment | 


that it should prove expensive. It is the Cobdenic 
St. George alone that puts his enterprise to that 
For onthe showing of £ s. d., St. George 
might fairly have declined to rescue the virgin 
whom the dragon required. It would be a very 
simple matter of account. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the price of a virgin in Western Europe, 
but in the East very passable Georgians and 
others can be procured for comparatively mode- 
rate sums. But take a liberal margin, and let us 
that the virgin required for the dragon 

night be set down at 300/.: that would appear to 
be the loss of the community on the transaction. 
On the other hand, something would be gained 
the saving of the keep of a virgin. In this 
country it is calculated that the outlay upon the 
costly specimen of womankind, a maid ser- 
want, is equal to an annual charge of about 30/. 
it will be observed that, in a country toler- 
ably populated, the extinction of a virgin on a 


legitimate pretext would constitute relief nearly 
proportionate to the difference between an annual 
charge of 30/. and a total disbursement of 300/, in 
alump. So that, if St. George were not to inter- 
fere, there would be a positive commercial ad- 
vantage in applying to the tramsaction of the 
dragon and the virgin the principle of laissez aller. 
In addition to this calculation, it would be quite 
fair if St. George were to take into account the 
| damage to his own armour; and as that would 
eee be of a superior kind, the chances of 
eing scratched and bruised, with the consequent 
| hecessity for repairs, or perhaps replacement of 
some seriously injured portion, would represent a 
sum too considerable to be despised. 
| It is true, says Mr. Cobden, that Russia is un- 
| just, aggressive, and insolent; true that in Russia 
| merchants, excepting the first class, are liable to 
‘corporal punishment; trne that the people are 
'sold with the property ; but such was formerly the 
‘case in this country, and Russia is so powerful! 
His admissions remind one of the young lady who 
remarked that she could not tell why people spoke 
so against Lord Byron, since he was “ only im- 
|moral, debauched, and an atheist.” Russia is Mr. 
Cobden’s pet, and he cannot tell why silly. Eng- 
‘lishmen abuse her. Turkey is decaying, says Mr. 
Cobden, and therefore England ought to abandon 
her to decay; exactly the argument of some Red 
Indian tribes, who, when their old men get use- 





less, leave them bebind in the march. In Christian | prope 


and chivalrous countries it has been thought pious 

| to assist the aged, even, if necessary, as /Eneas did, 
to take up the helpless man upon the shoulders of 
the son; but, says Mr. Cobden, in the case of 
Turkey, old men do not pay; and it is far better 
to take the side of the unjust and powerful.’ 

If you begin to chastise Russia, he argues, on 
| grounds of public virtue, you will have to chastise 
| Austria, and where will you stop? So, because 
| Russia has hitherto been successful in insolence 


» |and aggression, Mr, Cobden counsels non-inter- 


ference with her career! The satirical dramatist 

|describes the footman Mascarille as refusing to 
| pay his chairmen, until one of them takes up a 
| pole of the chair, and threatens to cudgel him. 
| The dramatist satirises that submission under a 
|mean fear; but Mr. Cobden, putting the satire to 
an unwonted purpose, takes Mascarille’s act asthe 
| principle of a national policy. It is just the con- 
verse of those statesmen who take Macchiavelli’s 
Prince as the vade mecum for legitimate govern- 
ment. The party of order do their best ae to 
the satirist’s picture of a tyrant, and Mr. Cobden 
recommends the country of St. George to adopt 
for its national standard, in lieu of the invocation 
‘“* England expects every man to do his duty,” the 
principle of the coward Mascarille. 





PROGRESS OF DESPOTIC FINANCE. 

Tue finance departments of the great despotic 
Governments, which must be considered our chief 
adversaries, continue to deserve close attention. 
Notwithstanding her boasted wealth, Russia is 
| again detected in a surreptitious attempt to raise 
the wind. Reports have for a long while been 
circulated that the Emperor possesses immense 
hoards of specie, and these reports are now renewed 
in larger phrases than ever. The latest report is 
that in the citadel of St. Petersburg he possesses 
22,500,000/. sterling, a statement quite incompat- 
ible with the many attemptsrecently proved against 
the Government of endeavouring to raise or save 
/money even in paltry sums. It is but alittle while 
/since the Emperor was taking away 800,000/. from 
this country. Some imputed the step to “ spite,” 
but the idea of injuring a country like England by 
| withdrawing such a sum as 800,0001. from the 
| public funds is not a spite likely to occur to the 
|mind of a monarch who is very flush of cash. The 
statement respecting this great foundation of 
| bullion is accompanied by an assurance that the 
| paper circulation does not exceed 35,000,000/., an 
| assurance as much questioned as that about the 
bullion, especially since both assurances are put 
forward to soften the effect of a new device for 
raising the wind,—an increase of 9,500,000/. in 
the paper circulation, to meet the cost of the 
armaments in progress. 

Austria, also, is resorting to some new trick. 
| It is discovered in Vienna that there is a rise in 
the price of silver; and itis announced that the 
amount of silver in the bank is to be greatly in- 
creased. How this is to be done we do not know. 
Perhaps the “‘ Wizard of the North” might be 
able to throw some light upon the move, especially 
as a sort of shuffling of cards seems to form part 





g 





of the scheme. The state notes, 


amounting to, 
about. 150,000,000 florins, are all to be withdrawn, 
from ci and the bank. notes, about, 


» circulation, 

185,000,000 florins, are ta be increased propor- 
tionately ; the state railroads and domains serving 
as security. If we can penetrate this 

it means that Austria, unable to obtain or to 
raise the wind in any of the legitimate modes, ig, 
now pledging her railroads and lands, or more 
probably mortgaging the revenue frem these re- 
sources, 

But what is the value of the pledge? We have 
already seen how Austria has been racking the 
tax-payer in Hungary, where the tax-collector is 
the great missionary of sedition. The incessant. 
rise of provisions throughout the Austrian domi- 
nions increases the discontent. Thus Hungary, 
lone of the chief sources of Austria for is 
but an indifferent pledge. Italy, which used to 
supply a quarter of the Imperial revenue, has - 
almost as much as it has yielded since 1848, for ma- 
chinery of military tyranny to keep it down; and 
some new manceuvres in this province also indicate 
the degree to which money desperation is driv- 
ing the Government into dishonest courses, 
It has been proclaimed that all whose 
property had been sequestrated and wanted to 
Seelalad it, must return. One gentleman. did, 
so, proved that he had no icipation whatever 
in the riot of February, and at last recovered his 
rty; but Government did not yield up a 
considerable sum of ready money seized at the 
time, nor the rents received during his absence! 
Undisputed claims on the property of exiles, which 
took effect before the uestration, have been 
put off and refused satisfaction. In the mean 
while, the agents appointed to take the charge of 
these properties are committing wholesale waste, 
cutting down and carrying off everything that cam 
be removed to raise ready money. The proceeds 
of the property are to be treated oe 
professions of Government with peculiar 
ableness—invested for the interest of the ultimate 
claimants ; but the manner of ordering the invest- 
ment stultifies it. The capital is to be invested 
in mortgages at 5 percent. ; but as 44 per cent. is 
the highest that has been given on mortgage, the 
curators will find themselves compelled to adopt 
the other alternative allowed Government, 
namely, to deposit the money with the Austrian 
Minister of Finance, and while Austria is thus 
rack-renting, and wasting, and robbing the pro- 
perty of the Lombards, the Government, anxious 
to keep some heart in so tax-paying a province, 
is continual — forward promises of ‘‘ an 
amnesty.” And this Austrian Government is one 
of the anointed Saviours of order—one of the legi- 
timate authorities who preserve “‘ security of pro- 
perty.” 





THE COTTON TRADE AND EMIGRATION. 
Tue power-loom weavers of Preston have put for- 
ward a statement in reply to more thanone advanced 
by the masters, giving their reasons against the 
proposed reduction of 10 per cent. in Preston. It 
is to be observed that these arguments are 
local, and. so far do not tell upon the business at 
large. They are mainly these: — That twelve 
employers have continued working their mills in 





Preston, of course with an advan to them- 
selves; that at Blackburn, Bolton, Ol , Stock- 
port, &c., an advance is paid ata higher rate than 
the Preston masters were paying in October ; that 


Mr. Hollins gives tables of weavers’ earnings which 
are in themselves fallacious; that he and other 
gentlemen make fabrics which require a superior 
class of workpeople, and therefore that their pay- 
ments are above the average ; and that the prices 
paid by the different manufacturers in the town 
vary so much, in many instances by 10 or 20 per 
cent., as to prove that the working classes have 
hitherto been mere toys for any speculator to traffic 


in. 

The explanation about Mr. Hollins’s statement 
amounts to this :—For the four weeks ending onthe 
22nd of October, he professes to have  egta 
E. Mason, a female weaver, the sums 18s. 5d., 
9s. 24d., 12s. 94d., and 16s. 2d.; whereas she 
actually received 183, 2d., 9s. 1d., 12s. 9$d., and 
16s. od. This shows a difference of 4}d. on the 
four weeks; but it is explained that she succeeded 
on the Ist of October to a “cut” at the price 
5s. 6d., which was only a few hours short. of 
complete at the close of the previous. week, 0 


5s. 6d. belon to a week ; 
ending Betober 22nd ‘the 


uF 2, 


that the w 
closed, and that Mason, with some others, was 
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allowed to continue working until Saturday, ren- 
dering that week three days longer than usual. 
On these two accounts should be deducted 5s. 6d., 
and 5s. 2d., in all 10s. 8d. ; and this would reduce 
the average to about 11s. 6d. a-week. Now that 
is just the sum which Mr. Hollins pledged himself 
he his hands could earn upon two looms in his 

The a weavers observe, that they have 
been challenged to prove that the masters are in 
a position to pay the October prices, on which they 
say: 








“‘ We are not in a position, nor are we allowed the oppor- 
tunity to open our employer's ledgers, and enter into all the 
minute details necessary, to prove it, and we presume it 
would be out of our province to do so; but we have this 
proof—that other employers working the same fabric, placed 
in a similar position as regards ity, state of their ma- 
chinery, and the markets both for buying and selling the 
manufactured materials, are paying not. only the October 
prices, but in many instances hie superior prices.” 


Ina a speech we observe Mr. Cowell 


saying, that, by deducting a farthing per “ cut” in 


the dresser’s room, a manufacturer has been 
known in one day to produce a collossal fortune 
by the end of the year; and we see him scouting 
those who recommend working people to study 
the doctrine of political economy. He says, “ the 
sooner we can rout political economy from the 
world, the better it will be for the working- 
classes ;” for ‘‘ political economy is buying chea 
and selling dear; a doctrine irreconcileable wit! 
the divine precept, ‘ Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you.’” Now even in 
that definition political economy is not irrecon- 
cileable with the divine precept. To buy in a 
cheap market and sell in a dear market, as the 
precept is meant by political economists, is to seek 
what you want in places where it is abundant, and 
therefore cheap; and to offer what you have in 
places where it is much in request, and therefore 
dear ;—a process which makes the merchant help 
to benefit mankind by more equally diffusing the 
advantages peculiar to different places over the 
whole. Political economy, however, does not 
mean that single precept; it means a knowledge 
of the natural laws by which labour works out the 
produce of the land, and by which commerce 
effects such exchanges. Political economy is no 
artificial code of statutes to Compel people to do 
anything, but it is a scientific imquiry into the 
laws under which inevitably they must work ; such 
as the law, that the labourer cannot produce 
‘without he be kept in health by food, clothing, 
and shelter. The working -classes will not improve 
their condition by “routing political economy,” 
but they will by understanding it. They are not, 
it is true, bound to show that their employers could 
afford to pay the October prices; but unless they 
could succevd in doing so they do not make out a 
case. At all events, they confess that they have 
been submitting to prices 10 or 20 per cent. 
under those which have been obtained for the 
same work; their acquiesence, of course, depen- 
dent upon their ignorance ; although it is probable 
that the master also calculated those various rates 
under some ignorance of their own. 

Upon the whole, the state of the cotton trade 
suggests a remarkable contirmation of the advice 
which we recently ventured to throw out—that 
emigration is the best form of strike. We are 
inclined to take the allegations of both sides as 
being in the main true; and putting the facts to- 
gether, we find that even an honest and generally 
successful manufacturer like Mr. Edward Hollins 
cannot undertake to secure for the general run of 
his working hands more than 11s. 6d. a week at 
weaving. , es this is unquestionably a low rate 
of wages. Weaving is generally considered a 
light work, and so it is; but there is yet a great 
deal of bodily fatigue in being on the feet for ten 
hours a day in one spot, rarely still for many 
seconds together; and what is the chief strain 
upon the faculties—in being constantly on the 
watch to prevent the breaking of a thread, or to 
obviate the fine for “ends out.” The hours used 
to be much longer, but there are few men capable 
of following the dogs with the gun for hours to- 
gether, or of long continued intellectual labour, 
who would not find that restless confinement to 
one spot, and that ten hours’ watch over the indi- 
vidual threads in two sheets of cloth, a very trying 
exertion. Now, a stonemason can e more 
wages than a weaver; ters and painters 
have been earning 5s. or 5s. 6d. a day ; yet weaving 
esel to Bo cine Gf Wis Dae pall cssapuslons ix Oe 
country. The condition of the working 
in the cotton trade, therefore, is declining. ‘The 
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masters allege that their own condition is de- 
clining ; and we believe it. Although the ex- 
rts have increased in gross quantity, the price 
is not proportionately increased; and as the 
numbers of masters have considerably increased, 
profits have proportionately diminished. This 
would imply that the trade is overdoing itself; 
and so it appears from the facts, since no ex- 
ertion at home or abroad produce any corre- 
sponding increase of advantages to masters 
or men. The prosperity of last summer, which 
gave such an immense increase to the wealth of 
the country at large, did little for the cotton 
trade. This is a great fact. There appears to 
us, then, to be but one course of improvement 
which can materially benefit the trade. It lies in 
reducing the cost of production, by further im- 
rovements in the method of production. One 
Find of improvement, evident enough in its gene- 
ral nature, would greatly increase the power and 
efficiency of production by using a better kind of 
labour. But the same process—as we are pre- 
suming that no very striking increase can be made 
to the quantity of goods sold—would involve a 
diminution in the number of labourers. Now this 
would throw great numbers out of work; and they 
would have ‘ to transfer themselves to some other 
kind of employment.” Yet there is no kind 
of employment so gue accessible to the 
labourers in any trade as colonial employment ; 
because while trades at home are settled down to 
culiar methods not always easy for adults to 
earn, and while they are all sufficiently manned, 
the peculiarity of colonial employment is to be 
less hardened into an ancient system, and to be 
undermanned. Perhaps if the true circumstances 
of the cotton trade were thoroughly explained and 
laid bare to perfect knowledge, it would be found 
that the machinery of the trade might be consider- 
ably improved ; that a higher and better paid class 
of labour couid be cultivated out of the present 
corps of workpeople ; but that the same process 
would cause the trade to require a smaller number 
of hands. The facts already known indicate such 
conclusion ; and it follows that emigration is not 
only the most effectual of strikes for the purpose 
ot enabling masters to know that their hands are 
in earnest, and for the purpose of raising the value 
of labour, but also that it is the true auxiliary to 
any effectual reform of the stagnant condition of 
the cotton trade in Lancashire. 





ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE’S CHARGES 
AGAINST MR. COBDEN. 
Ir is with the greatest reluctance that we at last 
resolve not to set aside the pamphlet recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Alexander Somerville, entitled 
* Cobdenic Policy the Internal Enemy of Eng- 
and.” 

We have in many respects an imperfect sympa- 
thy with Mr. Cobden ; Dut we cannot forget the 
service which he did for the country as an expo- 
sitor of the doctrine sustained by the Anti-corn- 
law League, and as one of the agents most 
successful in promoting the Free-trade, which was 
so admirably propounded by Perronnet Thompson 
years before, and so effectually consummated by Sir 
Robert Peel. Nor is that gratitude for the past 
without the “ lively sense of future favours” which 
Mr. Cobden may confer upon his country, as one 
of the promoters of public Education, or of Par- 
liamentary Reform. There are, however, some 
subjects more re ry than Reform, and the 
peculiar course taken by Mr. Cobden in the most 
urgent of all subjects at present, makes us feel 
that we should fuil in our Jaty if we were to neg- 
lect any means by which, as a public man, he can 
be rendered more intelligible and appreciable. 
Hence our dislike ‘to meddie with a pamphlet 
which casts so deplorable a slur upon his reputa- 
tion,—-a dislike increased rather than diminished 
by the remembrance of our own strong opposition 
to ee way toa sense of duty. 

We will confess also another reason why we 
desire to avoid this pamphlet. We remember Mr. 
Somerville as an injured man, a victim under the 
tyrannical application of degrading punishment. 

e had read with pleasure some of his writings, 
especially those signed “One who has Whistled 
at the Plough,” in which he showed how protection, 
by its mischievous operation upon working agri- 
culturists, marred the opportunities of this beau- 
tiful country, and prostrated the industry of the 
Englishman. But in this volume, while he appears 
as the servant turned informer against his employer, 
he of his own punishment as a soldier in a 





manner the most revolting—whining about those 





who had misled him into politics, declaring that 


his punishment did him good, and praising the 
officer who punished and disparaged him—as if 
he rather kissed the cat-o’-nine-tails. By this 


manner of treating the subject, Mr. Somerville 
stultifies any attempt to rescue him from the 
degradation of the punishment, by representing 
him as a sufferer. On more than one occasion he 
actually turned accuser against the Liberals who 
had engaged him. He repudiates the character 
of a martyr, and goes back by preference to that 
of the degraded soldier. Kindly ideas would have 
induced us not to assist Mr. Somerville in expos- 
ing himself along with Mr. Cobden, but we have 
no right so far to judge for our readers, and to 
withhold from them a subject of the day. 

Mr. Cobden will always be remembered as one 
who held the most conspicuous post as spokesman 
for the Anti-Corn-law League. The public 
history of the League is tolerably well known; 
the object of this pamphlet is to show that in the 
conduct of that agitation the leaders habituall 
resorted to false appearances, and that they too 
unfair advantages,—Mr. Cobden especially being 
the chief in these as he was in the more public 
operations of the League. With Mr. Cobden’s 
advocacy of Russia, which the writer drags out of 
the pamphlets by ‘The Manchester Manufac- 
turer,” we need not meddle much. Mr. Cobden 
praises that country for “love of improvement,” 
for ‘security given by law to life and property,” 
and, “above all,” for “encouragement of com- 
merce,” speaking thus of a country where he con- 
fesses that merchants, save those of the first class, 
are liable to corporal pnnishment, where the bulk 
of the population may be sold with the land, and 
where to this day the tariff is all but prohibitory! 

Mr. Somerville also draws out from these pam- 

hlets constant attacks by Mr. Cobden on “‘ orators, 
journalists, reviewers, and authors,” “‘ writers and 
speakers,” “Turkish and Russo-maniac writers,” 
whom he accuses of ignorance, prejudice, dis- 
honesty, bigotry, and cant; asking more than once 
** how long will such political quacks be permitted, 
without punishment, and with no better distinction 
than the plea of ignorance, to inflame the minds 
and disorder the understandings of a whole nation?” 
Mr. Somerville insinuates that this language is 
dictated by self-interest, Mr. Cobden having, as a 
calico-printer, business connections with Russia. 
But for our own part, we do not believe that 
simple self-interest can beget enthusiasm and 
eloquence, which Mr. Cobden undoubtedly enjoys. 
We ascribe the prejudice rather to honest delusion. 
It is evident, from the whole tenor of his language, 
that those who have different views and objects 
from his own he regards withcontempt. Men who 
think that there may be worse things than war, 
who desire to arrest Russia in her advance to uni- 
versal dominion in Europe, who cannot regard 
peace and cotton manufactures as the chiefest objects 
of mankind, who pursue other sciences and arts 
with more devotion than political economy and 
commerce, seem to be regarded by Mr. Cobden 
with a contempt which is too consistent not to be 
ee. The repeated headlong zeal with which 

e has staked his reputation on a proposal to cut 
down the expenditure to the mobbed 1837, with- 
out reference to events abroad, and notwithstand- 
ing his repeated failures in that path, shows that 
his deficiency in this matter at least is less in the 
heart than in the head. We do not believe that 
he could mislead his country into disarming itself, 
simply with the intention of carrying on his trade 
in peace ; but we believe that his desire to do sois 
ea ip and that, incredible as it may seem, 

e is not so much the agent of Russia as the victim 
of hallucination. 

For it must be remembered that Mr. Cobden’s 
works do not include treatises which imply the 
possession of intellectual powers beyond the one 
power of exposition on a comparatively limited 
range in matters of fact. The nearest ap 
to intellectual subjects which he has yet made has 
consisted in his speeches on the subject of educa- 
tion. . 

The most telling part of Mr. Somerville’s pam- 
phlet is that which exposes, not Mr. Cobden’s 
mistaken views about Russia, which could now do 
comparatively little harm, nor his supercili 
contempt for “ writers and speakers” in general, 
with his naive hint at punishment for writers and 


speakers who differed from him ; but certain —_ 


certain matters of conduct in the 
the Anti-Corn-law agitation. We take some in- 
stances as they occur in the book. A paper of 


Conservative and Protectionist politics appeared - 


to be rather taking the side of the farmers, as dis- 
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tinct from the landlords, and Mr. Cobden writes 
to Somerville—* It would be a great move if we 
could purchase a share and put you on it;” pre- 
suming Mr. Somerville’s co-operation in what 
would have been an act of deception. In another 
letter, dated October, 1842, Mr. Cobden instigates 
Mr. Somerville to “ put some fresh disguise,” and 
“ to get letters or arguments” into certain journals. 
In another place, he suggests that he should not 
use palpable noms de guerre, but sign “ A West- 
morland” or ‘ Leicestershire farmer ;” and in 
another, he suggests that Mr. Somerville should 
seem a native of the South. At one time Mr. 
Cobden suggests “ satirical story-telling sketches,” 
“not too broad caricatures,” sketches which Mr. 
Somerville provided at his own expense, but 
which, he says, were not accepted by the League, 
because he did not make caricatures of the land- 
lords, land-agents, and farmers. fj 

During part of Mr. Somerville’s career as wri- 
ter and agitator, he wrote the letters which were 
signed ‘* One who has Whistled at the Plough,” for 
which he was paid three guineas a week ; subse- 

ently, for articles in the Morning Chronicle and in 
the League newspapers, he was paid four guineas ; 
but while he was paid in this manner for the League, 
he was employed to a great extent by Mr. Cobden 
in collecting facts, and in arranging them for 
Mr. Cobden’s use as a speaker, sometimes being 
suddenly summoned for the purpose. These facts 
appear under Mr. Cobden’s own hand, in letters 
quoted by the writer. For example :— 


“ March 13, 1843.—Saturday Night. 

“Dear Sir,—I am going down to Southampton to- 
morrow, to attend a meeting there on Monday, and shall be 
back on Tuesday. I shall be glad if you can meet me at 
three o’clock on that day. And I shall be glad to have your 
facts in a condensed form ready, as it is expected that 
will exhibit himself [in the House of Commons], and I 
should like to be prepared for him. The whole of 
the ‘papers collected at the Conference at Manchester, re- 
specting the condition of the agricultural districts, have 
been brought to town by Mr. Greg, and are left by him for 
my address at Mark Phillips’s. I shall want them in a 
digested form in the rural counties [for speeches]. Can 
you assist me in arranging them? 

“ Yours truly, 
“ RicHARD CoBDEN.” 

‘“* Of course,” says Mr. Somerville, ‘ I could” 
arrange these speeches. ‘‘ Of course I could; and 
of course it was done to the advantage of his 
popularity, and reputation for excessive industry ; 
while I, being paid only for articles to newspapers, 
got neither reputation nor a shilling, ora shilling’s 
worth of reputation for it.” 

Another service which Mr. Somerville did for 
Mr. Cobden obtained a curious requital :— 


* At Manchester, Mr. Frederick Cobden was sent to take 
mein acab to Richard’s house. When closeted with the 
latter he told me how much he had suffered in business by 
devotion to the League; how greatly mistaken people were 
who called him a rich man; how his father died leaving a 
family unprovided for, and that the charge of them all de- 
volved on him, and whatever the country might do for him 
(a testimonial was then whispered) it would fall short of 
what he had lost by serving the country ; and so forth. 

“ I did “ot mistake the purpose of his repeating all this 
now, he having on several occasions introduced the subject 
before. I asked if I might, in communicating that he in- 
tended to retire from Parliament—([he showed me the 
manuscript of his retiring address |—add something about 
his losses in trade by devotion to public business; and so 
disabuse the public as to his personal wealth. He said he 
could trust to my discretion in ‘putting those facts to a 
proper use, 

‘I put them to the use iniended; sent them to London, 
from whence they went into nearly every provincial news- 
— in et ayy ere gg ge as well as Free-tradist, 
and stimu as desi the public ,to get i 
fund as a testimonial. 7 ’ peas ener 

“About 80,0002. were collected. The expenses were 
heavy ; but so far as I was concerned, my pen and news- 
paper influence then and after were given freely to the ob- 
Ject, [ not expecting, not asking, not receiving payment to 
the amount of a penny.” 


é La — is sretet, and certainly it is suffi- 
ently delicate in its language, although done with 
all Mr. Somerville’s force. ” ” aus 


“ Within a few days of the time when my article just 
quoted appeared in the newspapers, Mr. Charles Cobden, a 
younger brother, met me and spoke to this effect :— 

ue 3 . . * . 
Biches is a disgraceful article "you have written about 

. ‘What disgraceful article have I written ?’ 

* * Nay, you need not deny it; though there be no name 
to it, I know it must be yours; you need not deny it.’ 

= I deny nothing, Sir; I have nothing to deny.’ 

P I know it is yours, and you cannot deny it, because it 
relers to matters which Richard told you ‘jin confidence, 
never ey that you were to make trade of them in the 
Rewspapers. It is disgraceful ; but it is just like you hired 
pa a8 ‘ou write anything for pay. It is most ive to 
pat ily. Our sisters are married to some of the first 
soa ore ty oa came gentlemen to think of 

7 id our family history and private conversa- 
sations sold by hired writers to the srengasemn' bs 





At a subsequent date, Mr. Somerville fell into 
differences with the League; they not paying 
651. which he claimed from them for work done. 
The League had come to its euthanasia by the offi- 
cial consummation of its policy; the dispute was 
referred to arbitration ; the arbitrator had t 
difficulty in getting replies from “ parties in Lon- 
don,” and ultimately Mr. Somerville was awarded 
50l. Subsequently to this dispute, Mr. Cobden 
re-opened communications from Mr. Somerville, 
suggesting that he should write against Louis 
Blanc, and reminding him of “ the blood of noble- 
men, citizens,” &c., as telling incidents in the 
drama. But here again we come upon Mr. Cob- 
den’s political opinions, which are by this time 
perhaps sufficiently understood. Enough has been 
said. We have seen one attempt to counteract 
the effect of the pamphlet. Mr. James Acland, 
himself a lecturer under the League, addresses a 
letter to a weekly contemporary, to state that Mr. 
Somerville, while employed by the League, was 
not always sober. ‘This is rather a painful retort, 
but it is one that does not meet the statements in 
the pamphlet. Whatever may be Mr. Somerville’s 
weaknesses—and they are exposed quite as much 
in this pamphlet as in Mr. Acland’s letter—it is 
evident that he was an able, active, and zealous 
workman ; that he was largely employed to get “p 
and arrange the materials of those speeches whi 
went so far to win Mr. Cobden’s reputation; that 
he was not paid for these services, save by that in- 
direct payment of the League, and that very insuffi- 
cently ; that he was frequently incited to indirect or 
deluding stratagems ; that he assisted in raising the 
80,000/. gift which the country bestowed upon Mr. 
Cobden, and that his requital lay in those disparaging 

yhrases levelled at him as a *‘ hired writer” by the 

rother of the man whom he had served. It is a 
painful exposure, an humiliating ‘ behind the 
scenes” of a great political theatre ; and we only 
hope that it will have the sole moral effect that 
could excuse it, by purifying the next political 
movement from anything so mean as the incidents 
which appear to have difigured the Anti-Corn- 
law League, its course of agitation, and its leading 
stump-orator and hero. 





THE PRINCE-CONSORT QUESTION. 
Tue publication of the surpressed pamphlet al- 
luded to in Mr. Coningham’s letter last week, 
proves that no additional evidence lay concealed 
in that production against the Prince Consort. 
The whole of the subject remains without any 
additional light this week. Nothing further is 
adduced to make out the charge of objectionable 
communications to foreign courts; nothing to 
refute the more tangible assertion, that Prince 
Albert had unduly interfered with the ministerial 
business executed by her Majesty’s responsible 
advisers. We have received a second letter from 
Mr. Coningham, showing that writers who had 
commented on the former letter had mixed up 
his plain description of the pamphlet, which he gave 
on the authority of the writer, with additions and 
interpretations by others. ‘This is true; but the pub- 
lication of the pamphlet itself renders Mr. Coning- 
ham’s disclaimer unnecessary. We have no desire to 


the subject, which must soon be placed on a more 
certain footing. Our object in alluding to it at 
all has been to bring the discussion to a definite 
point; that has been done, and we have now no- 
thing to add to what we said last week on “‘ The 
Common Sense of the Prince Albert Question,” 
as a question in truth of Ministerial responsibility. 
That point will no doubt be raised in Parliament, 
and we shall then learn how far, if there has been 
the necessity, Ministers have vindicated the free- 
dom of action to which the responsible servants of 
the Crown have a right, under the usage of our 
constitution, and which has been entrusted to the 
present Ministers for transmission, unabated and 
uninjured, to their successors. 





THE LANCASHIRE STRIKES AND 
LOCK-OUT. 
I. 

PIECE-WORK. 
Ir may be taken for a fact that all the disputes 
which have arisen between the employers and the 
employed throughout the manufacturing districts, 
since the repeal of the Combination Laws, have 
been grounded upon disputes with regard to the 
— of piece-work. Ever since masters and men 
ave enjoyed the privilege of being able to com- 
bine against each other legally, they have done so 





meddle further with the unauthentic discussion of | 


85. 
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with the professed object on the one side of forcing . _ 
down, a on the other side of ara A rate 
of computing the value of labour. It is, there- 
fore, highly important that some clear principles 
should be ascertained and popularized regard 
to the nature of piece-work, and as to how far it 
should be suffered to fluctuate with the continual 
variations of trade. 

Piece-work is a method of computing the true 
value of a day’s labour, by fixing the rate to be 

aid upon a certain quantity of work com 

t is resorted to in order that the master may pay 
for no more than the exact quantum of labour 
expended upon the manufactured article, and 
furthermore that he may estimate the value of 
labour as a marketable commodity, when he fixes 
the price at which he can afford to compete with 
the foreign manufacturer. ‘The operative has also — 
the benefit of this mode of computation, because 
it enables the dexterous and the industrious to 
earn more than the clumsy and the slothful. It 
will be readily understood that where there are ten 
picks to the quarter-inch in one fabric, and forty 
in another (in other words, where the shuttle has 
to fly through the warp, leaving its thread of weft 
behind it, ten times in one case and forty in 
another), the rate of piece-work for the latter 
should be considerably more than for the former ; 
firstly, because it takes a or length of time to 
make the same quantity of cloth, and secondly, be- 
cause the finer fabric requires greater care and 
| attention. Make some abatement in consideration 
| of the better yarn being less liable to accident, and 
|we have all the elements upon which a manufac- 
turer calculates the prices of piece-work for his 
various sorts. 

The rate of piece-work paid by different (even 
neighbouring) manufacturers varies very consider- 
| be . . 
jably. Superiority of machinery, additional pro- 
| cesses for Lilitating the work, and better materials 
‘used (all of which circumstances greatly assist 
‘the operative in getting out a larger quantity of 
'work), justly cause very important differences in 
the prices of piece-work. 








sensible have the 
operatives generally been of the advantages of 
working in a well-appointed mill, that instances 
may be quoted where they have been content to 
| receive smaller wages in consideration of the mere 
| physical pone Bow, which they have been sur- 
/rounded. In the case of Messrs. Horrockses and 
Miller, the largest employers of labour in Preston, 
(whose name and stuffs are known and quoted in 
every draper's shop throughout the kingdom) the 
rate of wages, and the average of have 
hitherto been inferior to those paid by other masters 
'in Preston who manufacture the same sorts; and 
| this is chiefly to be accounted for by the fact that 
their mill is considered a model _ the work- 
rooms and weaving-shed being very li oe us, 
and airy, and all the wants ol orts of 
'the work-people very well attended to. The 
jmachinery is not understood to be superior to 
/many others that could be named, so far as real 
| working excellence is concerned, but then it is 
|kept very bright and clean, and the ornamental 
fittings are lustrous and tasteful; all which has a 
certain influence over the fancy and predilections 
of the operatives. 
| Itis But fair to record that this firm bore, up to 
the time of the ‘‘ Lock-out,” the highest character 
;among the working-classes generally for the 
| certuinty of the work ; whilst their own Me ger 
| looked up to them with a sort of feudal attach- 
ment, and prided themselves upon the extent of 
the business, as reflecting credit and honour upon 
themselves. Never had this firm run short time, 
never had it resorted to those indirect means of 
lessening production which manufacturers, not so 
fortunately situated in their trade relations, are 
sometimes driven to adopt: this had its influence 
over the minds of the operatives, and the whole 
case affords a very strong proof of how far ex- 
ternal circumstances will weigh with the worki 
classes, albeit not connected with direct gain, but 
the contrary. 

AsI bane betas stated, there er 
stances which justly depress the prices i 
work ; superiority of nach Meaditionsl pro- 
cesses, and better materials. 

Superiority of Machinery.—It may be taken asa 
r on all permanent angeovenairen in i 

s of cotton-manufacturing machinery 
have had the effect of cconeeiiing heer’ 
have enabled the workman to turn out m 
work with a less expenditure of labour. It is 
well known fact that many of the most 
suggestions in this way have emanated from the 
operatives themselves, which would not have beeq 
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the case if the improvements had not lightened 
their latour. Some very beautiful examples of 
this economising tendency are to be found 
anon pa class of la bone — the 
machines racting 5 espec: ose which sto 
the action my we So work a wrong. A od 
chine called the wing-frame, a process which 
precedes spinning, throws itself out of gear di- 
rectly one of the weak slivers of cotton breaks in 
passing through it, and this is managed by the 
simplest contrivance ible. Each sliver sup- 
rts a small iron reller and, when the sliver 
reaks, the roller falls upon a catch, which instan- 
taneously throws the mechanism out of work. 
But the Power-loom itself affords the best exam- 
ple of this principle. The four most important 
improvements in the Power-loom of late years 
have been the Se/f-acting Temple, the Weft-motion, 
the Patent Picking-motion, and the Break. The 
common temple is a piece of wood, with brass pins 
at each end, used for stretching the cloth to its 
full width ; it requires shifting every few moments 
by the operative who tends the loom. The Sel/- 
acting Temple consists of a stationary roller, round 
which the cloth passes, and it requires neither at- 
tention or interference from the commencement 
to the conclusion of the web. ‘The Weft-motion is 
an ingenious piece of mechanism for stopping the 
loom directly the weft breaks. There is a sort of 
fork which catches each pick as left behind by the 
shuttle, and if it fails to catch it throws the loom 
out of gear. ‘The advantage of this to the opera- 
tive isimmense. Without this motion, it not un- 
frequently happens that the weft breaks, the 
shuttle makes several passes, and the roller winds 
the cloth a little further before the weaver has 
discovered this mishap. The damage then caused 
takes some time to rectify; the loom has to be put 
back, and it is fortunate if the stuff is not materi- 
ally injured; but the Weft-motion renders it abso- 
lutely impossible for the shuttle to make another 
pass; or the roller another movement until the 
weft has been pieced, and the loom started by the 
weaver. The Patent Picking-motion is a move- 
ment for directing tne flight of the shuttle, insuring 
greater precision and regularity than can be other- 
wise obtained. The Break, acting upon the same 
principle as the railway break, effects the stoppage 
of the loom without any concussive jar; in con- 
nexion with the weft-motion it prevents any acci- 
dent arising from the sudden action of the latter. 
It is impossible that even those most ignorant 
of mechanism should fail to perceive how materi- 
ally all these improvements must facilitate the 
labour of the weaver, and how greatly the pro- 
ductive power of the machinery must be increased 
by them. 

The rapid strides made in the improvement of 
spinning machinery furnish results still more con- 
vincing and astonishing, and as they are sus- 
ceptible of proof by direct calculation, they will, 
perhaps, be more appreciable by the non-technical 
mind. In the year 1824, the average number of 
— upon a mule was 366, and it was then 
thought impossible to exceed that to any very 
important degree. In 1836, the average was 
about 650 spindles to a mule. In 1853, the 
average was about 1000, and in some instances 
they are made to contain as many as 1300 spin- 
dies. But consider now the different speeds at 
which these spindles revolved. In 1824, it was 
thought a great performance for a spindle to make 
3800 revolutions per minute; they now make 
from 6000 to 7000 per minute. e tangible 
results of these immense improvements are, that 
whereas in 1824 a spinner could spin 17,600 
draws* of 30’s weft in twelve hours, he can now 
spin 24,000 draws of the same count in ten hours ; 
and when this difference comes to be multiplied over 


all the extra spindles, it is enormous. Yet it is 
an unquestionable fact that the management of 
the newer and larger male is attended with less 


labour to the spinner than that of the smaller. A 
few more piecers may be required, but the task of 
the spinner is absolutely easier. 

Additional Processes— As I am fearful of be- 
coming too technical for the general reader, I 
will content myself with one example of the ad- 
vantages derived from certain additional processes. 
The one I am about to specify is used only by a 
few of those who manufacture the finest fabrics. So 
doubtful is it whether the whole of the advantage 
derived from this process does not tell in favour 
of the operative that many manufacturers refrain 
from using it lest it should not even repay them 





* A-draw isa journey of the mule backwards and for- 
wards. It becomes shorter every time, until the cops are 
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for the outlay: The process is called spooling, 
and it consists in-winding the cops of weft upon 
bobbins. The common ice is to use the yarn 
precisely in the form it when it comes from 
the spinner. The advantages of spooling are :— 
first, that the winding by machinery insures very 
great regularity, and it is impossible for the yarn 
to become entangled in the shuttle ; sonnndly, it 
tests the strength of the yarn before going into 
the loom, and renders a breakage of the weit very 
rare indeed. In weaving with wet weft,® this 
process is considered very advantageous to the 
work-people, and when they have once become 
accustomed to it, they are not satisfied to return 
to the ordinary method. 

Better Materials.—Very little argument will be 
necessary to prove that better materials enable the 
workman to turn out more and better work than 
one who is not so well supplied. Two manutac- 
qurers may be weaving the same sort of cloth 
(that is, cloth similarly reeded and with the same 
number of picks) ; but one may use a very inferior 
description of yarn; to the weaver in one mill, 
the work will be easy and expeditious, while the 
weaver in the other is suffering constant delays 
from weft breaking, ends dropping, and a variety 
of other causes. 

It is manifest, therefore, that when a master 
provides his operatives with the best facilities for 
work—when he incurs a great outlay by the pur- 
chase of the best machinery—when he gives them 
the advantage of every process that can lighten 
and expedite their labour, and when he uses the 
best materials that can be obtained, he ought not, 
indeed he cannot pay so much for his piece-work 
as the master who provides none of these things. 
But it must not therefore be supposed that the 
earnings of the operatives are diminished by this 
reduction in the price of piece-work, for the very 
contrary is the fact. Enter an ill-conducted fac- 
tory, and ascertain the state of things there. The 
rooms are ill-lighted and ill-ventilated. The looms 
are so crowded that there is scarcely room to move 
about. Many of the weaving-rooms are upon 
upper stories, where the tremulous motion of the 
floors renders steadiness impossible. The machi- 
nery is worn out and old fashioned : besides lacking 
all the improvements specified above, it is constanly 
getting out of order, and has to be handled very 
gingerly, lest it break down altogether. When 
anything goes wrong the means are not at hand 
for instantly repairing it, and the activity of the 
workman is suspended for an indefinite time by 
circumstances which he cannot control. The 
overlookers have so many looms under their 
superintendence, that the numerous delays are 
considerably prolonged. After witnessing all 
this, to what purpose is it that the manufacturer 
takes you into his counting-house and assures you 
that his rates for piece-work are very high indeed! 
You quietly ask him how much per week his 
weavers earn upon an average, and he mentions 
a sum which proves to you that his operatives 
have attained the very minimum of wages; a mini- 
mum, too, which is earned amidst discomfort and all 
the elements that breed discontent. Go now intoa 
first-rate factory, and consider the state of things 
there. The weaving-shed is like a court of the 
Crystal Palace, roofed with glass, and fixed upon 
a solid basis. The looms are ranged in due order, 
with sufficient space between them to allow of per- 
fect freedom of action. The mechanism is all of 
the very best description, and in perfect condition. 
Each overlooker has no more looms under his care 
than he can readily attend to, and when an acci- 
dent does occur. the tackler is at hand to remedy 
it without delay. Ifa piece of mechanism should 
break, its duplicate is ready to take its place. The 
weavers handle their looms with confidence, as 
knowing their excellence. In fine, every expe- 
dient that can facilitate work is there. If we 
inquire into the price of piece-work we shall here 
be told that it is very much under that paid by the | 
master of the former mill; but we shall not be | 
surprised to learn that the average weekly earnings | 
are sufficient to enable the hands to live in com- 
fort, or even in comparative luxury. 





These are by | 
no means over-charged pictures: in Preston alone | 
I could produce several examples of both classes 
of mills. 
These facts, added to the state of the labour- | 
market, and the relative cheapness of living in 
different localities (both which important conside- 
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* Wet weft is weft that has been boiled and saturated 

with soap and water. It is used in weaving superior fabrics, 

where the picks are required to be very close. The soap 

ont ppetetens act like starch, holding the threads closer to- 
r. 
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rations it will be hereafter necessary to consider’ 
prove the absolute impossibility of adopting a msg 
form standard list of prices. I may be asked how 
then does it happen that throughout the Black. 
burn district a standard list is —_ My ane. 
swer is that it is not adopted.* I know and cap 

rove the fact that there are masters within the 

lackburn district who have lowered their seale 
below the standard list, upon the introduction of 
improved machinery, and what is more, their 
hands have consented to the reduction. Nor cap 
this be otherwise, without effectually stopping the, 
progress of improvement, and offering a premium, 
to those masters who are so near-sighted as to re 
fuse to take advantage of inventions for faeili- 
tating labour. The agitators contend that the 
master is sufficiently paid by the increased amount 
of work he obtains; but this is simply absurd, 
The price of the manufactured article allows a 
certain margin for the cost of production; whe- 
ther that cost is expended directly upon the ope- 
rative in mon or indirectly for his advan- 
tage in purchasing improved machinery, it should 
not exceed a certain proportion of the value, and 
it would be unreasonable to expect the manufac- 
turer to keep his rate of piece-work unaltered, 
while he was laying out vast sums in the purchase 
of expensive patented machines, 

All that the operative has to consider is, whether 
his weekly earnings are rendered better or worse 
by the change, and if better, there can be noe 
sound reason for complaint. Generally speaking, 
masters do not refuse to concede to the hand a 
share of the advantage derived from improved 
machinery ;—but this must rather be considered an 
act of grace, and the result of a commendable desire 
to make their operatives sharers in their prosperity, 
than the recognition of any right or claim. The 
argument that improved machinery takes more 
work out of the bones of the operative is utterl 
fallacious, and, after what has been stated, aa 
not to be refuted. I believe that it can be satis- 
factorily shown that in every case the effect of 
improved machinery has been to lighten labour, 
to depress piece-work, and to increase the average 
weekly earnings. James Lowe, 





“CHURCH REVIVAL,” 

How strangely, how ominously, when upon all 
sides we hear the click of the mason’s chisel as he 
fashions the stone-work, and the sound of the 
carpenter’s hammer as he fixes the pulpits of new 
churches, comes upon our ears the earnest cry for 
a * Church Revival Society!” Could there 
be a stronger contrast ? What, more churches, 
when those already built have room to spare 
for worshippers! More churches, when the 
anarchy of the church itself is so patent as to need 
a mighty re-organisation! More churches, when 
the actual existence of the Church itself, as a 
State Establishment, becomes more problematical * 
every year! 

Indeed it is time to cry aloud for a revival ; to 
ery earnestly, and work earnestly; to destroy 
much, and conserve much; to root out abuses 
and change a system; to inspire the laity with 
true convictions respecting the religion they pro- 
fess, and to raise the character of its ministers 
from that of a profession, to that of a calling, if the 
Church is to be saved. Why is it that Parlia- 
ment is for ever invoked to use its temporal 
ower for the removal of abuses? Is it 9 
Lone since the Gorham case was before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; since 
Dr. Hampden went before Sir Herbert Jenner 
Fust ; since Dr. Newman and his host left the 
Church on one side, Mr. Baptist Noel on another, 
and Mr. Foxton on a third, that these things are 
forgotten? Why is it that, unable to bear in 
silence the heavy yoke upon their consciences, 
hundreds demand Convocation as a remedy? 
Why is it that another plan is just now put for- 
ward by “a Country Clergyman,” not at all a 
advocate for Convocation, for a ‘ Church Revival 
Society ?"¢ Without, the Papacy eats into it 





* The working of these standard lists may be very wéll 
exemplified by a statement made tome the other day. it 
pears that the coal-masters are in the habit of Leger b 
the purpose of fixing the prices of coal. After one of 
meetings a manufacturer was waited upon by an ex’ 
coal owner, whereupon the following dialogue ensued :— 

Coal-owner—I've come for an order for slack. 

Manufacturer—Well, what's thy price ? 

Cc names price.) 4 
‘anufacturer—Why A. B. (naming another associated 
coal-owner) offers to supply me at so much less, 

Coal-owner—Does he so? Then thou shalt have it ats 
much (naming a price still more reduced), I'll not be 
out of an order by such a wastrel as A. B. 

+ no to-day, and a Hand to undo it, By® 
Country Clergyman. Seeleys, Fleet-street. 1s. 6d. 
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heart; Nonconformity assails its. treasury and 
steals away. its flock ; science saps its foundations. 
Within, the strife of faction breaks its harmony 
with discords ; simony stains its mantle with cor- 
ruption ; love of gold makes some of its servants 
rather ministers of Mammon, striving for the 
“great prizes,” than ministers of Christ, absorbed 
in saving souls: its dignitaries are rich, its work- 
men sunk in poverty ; and State tutelage, pressing 
upon the whole body like an incubus, weakens, 
degrades, enslaves its ministers. Is this picture 
too highly coloured? Let those who have studied 
the facts judge for themselves. With the facts 
before us, it is impossible that we can be surprised 
by a cry for revival. : 
This latest plan is set forth in an able little 
work, written with earnestness, eloquence, and 
candour, tearing aside all concealment, probing 
and making manifest many of those ‘sores and 
ulcers” Mr. Gladstone spoke of, and aptly entitled 
“The Knot of t6-day, and a Hand to undo it.” 
The author, sternly in earnest, and feelingly alive 
to the dangers which beset the Establishment, 
without and within, proposes to revive the Church 
by founding a grand Society, which shall operate 
at once against the Jesuits, the Nonconformists, 
and those who belong to none of the sects of the 
day. He calls upon the laity and clergy to watch 
and frustrate Romanism; rather to seek for the 
common grounds of agreement between the 














Church and Nonconformity than the grounds of 


difference, and to relax her rigid system so far as 
to admit to spiritual functions all kinds of sincere 
men available for missions, scripture readings, 
street preachings, and the like. In short, he 
proposes to set In motion &@ society. 

whose success would be to enlarge the pale of the 
Church of England, and make it something like a 
Church of the People. Does not this show clearly 
enough how deeply a sense of the scandalous dis- 
orders of the Establishment has eaten into the 
hearts even of its ministers ? 

We shall probably notice this significant little 
book again. At present, and on the eve of the 
meeting of Convocation, all we wish to do is to 
point out its existence, as the initiative of a move- 
ment quite distinct from the demand for the free 
action of the Church’s Parliament ; as a movement 
requiring full consideration not only from Church- 
men of all parties, but from those who are without 
the Church also. 

RELIGIOUS EQUALITY NOT CIVIL 
EQUALITY. 
Last week we published the case of Mr. Alexan- 
der, of Edinburgh, who was sentenced to thirt 
days’ imprisonment, as a penalty for having con- 
scientious scruples against oath-taking. 


that religious equality prevails. 
we find the operation of the law to be such that 
if a thief has a pique against a conscientious 
tradesman, he may gratify his acquisitiveness and 
his malice at once. He may take the tradesman’s 
property, and afterwards give him thirty days’ im- 
prisonment for appearing to prosecute. An in- 
stance of a similar kind was very hear occurring 
to a tradesman in the City of London. A person 
found his way into the house of Messrs. Holyoake 
and Co., Fleet-street, and stole therefrom the 
stereotype plates of a new work, entitled “ Pel 
Verjuice, the Wanderer,” broke the plates up and 
disposed of them as old metal,—an operation 
effected with considerable ingenuity. The plates 
were traced, and the thief detected, and brought 
to Messrs. Holyoake’s, but the principal of the 
firm, warned by his recent treatment at the hands 
of his Honour, Commissioner Phillips, found it 
impossible to protect himself by prosecuting. 
Catechetical examinations, insult, and probable 
imprisonment of himself, instead of the thief, 
would have been the result. This state of things 
may be religious, but it certainly is not religious 
equality, ye believe Messrs. Holyoake intend 
bringing that disability before Parliament in the 
form of a petition, praying the Act that enfran- 
chises the conscience of the Quaker, the Mora- 
vian, and the Separatist, may legalise aflirmations 
+n the part of the Secularist. 





STATE OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 

We have heard of kings of “shreds and patches:” 
perhaps the present Czar of all the Russias may be 
Z as an Emperor of—wadding. Not content 
with the munificence of nature, which has bestowed 
on him & commanding stature and fine proportions, 
imperial corpulence seeks to improve upon a 
splendid physical conformation, by those artifices of 


the effect of 


| without danger to the Empire. 
fa hl . . | 
this is | wat the t lly i dition for acti 

pretty well in a country where we are assured | a ay 


From this case | 
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uhalsbeno and crenoline, which are the at 
girls the arm of despairing coquettes, 

haps it is to this diseased vanity that we owe much 
of the cruelty and heartlessness,of the man who 
holds the fate of Europe in suspe’ Perhaps, too, 
if Russia has an Emperor of wadding, she may be 
found to have an army of paper and parade. At all 
events, we hear such alarming accounts of the mili- 
tary resources and preparations of that enormous 
empire, that it may be well to inquire with some 
particularity into the accuracy of the reports which 
from day to day are trumpeted by the continental 
press, with all the mendacious minuteness of official 
statistics aud impossible figures. The Court of St. 
Petersburg has so many lying tongues and purchased 
pens at its service in every European capital, that 


pamphleteers with more confidence than the bulletins 
of unpronounceable Generals whose invention knows 
no defeat. 

We are threatened with the mobilisation of the 
entire Russian army, which is to bring up the forces 
of the Czar to the stupendous effective of 2,226,000 
men. All public works are to be suspended, and the 
workmen to be turned into soldiers. The Russian 
clergy, burning to plant the cross once more or the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, have devoted to the holy war 
| twenty millions of roubles (about 3,200,0001.) ; and 

recent letters from St. Petersburg announce that 
3000 retired officers have demanded to be restored 
| to activity, and that 300,000 discharged men have 
| already been recalled to the orthodox standards. — 

| Let us examine these terrifying rumours with 
| disinterestedcalmness. We follow the investigations 
|of M. Leouzon Leduc, a gentleman who, from his 
long residence in an official positiun in Russia, and 
from his proved intimate acquaintance with all de- 
| tails of the Russian administration, is entitled to be 
| considered an authority on the question. He has con- 
| tributed to our able French contemporary La Presse a 
| succinct review of the military resources of a power 
| which seems equally made up of violence and cor- 
ruption. 

| On what branch of the forces, he asks, is this 
|mobilisation to fall? Not on the guard, which is 
always on a war footing, nor on the army of the line, 
|which never suffers reduction. Guard and line to- 
|gether scarcely make up a total of 800,000 men, or, 
| according to official documents, 11,00,000 men; cer- 
| tainly an enormous figure, but far below the 2,200,000 
of the mobilisation. M. Ledue inclines to believe 
this mobilisation a fable, and nothing more in fact 
;than the annual conscription which takes place at 
| the close of the year. The military forces of Russia 
are divided into three distinct armies; the active 
army, the reserve, and the local army. The first, 
|a force varying from 250,000 to 300,000 men, and 
|the second about half that effective, are destined 
for foreign service; the third, of equal strength with 
ne first, guards the frontiers, and preserves order at 
| home. 





Not a man could be spared from these troops 
Supposing these figures to be exact, does it follow 


service? All that we know of the Russian adminis- 

tration would make us hesitate to accept such a 
conclusion without considerable qualifications. 

Supposing the mobilisation to refer to the sol- 
diers discharged after terms of service, varying 
from six to fifteen years, the effective of the army 
would not be increased, as these men are retained on 
the rolls; and as the greater portion of the reserve 
was called out in 1848 and 1850. 

What sort of troops, it may be further asked, would 
this reserve supply? What becomes of the discharged 
soldiers? They are said to return to their usual 
occupations, but such a description is very far wide 
of the truth. They enter the army as serfs, they are 
discharged free men, with neither homes nor master, 
nor means of livelihood, and fit only to serve as 
drudges, or to steal as vagabonds. 

The Government is so well aware of the false and 
precarious condition of all discharged soldiers, that 
it offers a premium to the generosity of the lords of 
the soil, by considering every discharged soldier 
taken into service and furnished with the means of 
livelihood, as equivalent to a recruit. But this 
exemption diminishes the real effective of the army. 
If the discharged soldiers are unfitted for civil 
occupations they are equally unfitted for military 
service again, after a dreary interval of starved and 
vagrant pauperism. They have lost the habits of 
order and discipline, the organised activity and the 
esprit de corps so painfully acquired by years of ser- 
vice in barracks and in the field. 

Where, then, are the two millions of conseripts to 
come from ? 

. From the Kirghises, the Kalmouks, the Tartars, 
and other Asiatic hordes of predatory marauders ? 
Or from the hardy and peaceful Finlanders, whose 
simple Lutheran faith has withstood alike the threats 
and the cajoleries of political and religious mission- 
aries, and who refuse to sink into the degraded 
idolatries of the Russo-Greek Church ? Are these 
the crusaders of a holy war, and of an orthodox 





crusade, repugnant at once to their conscience and 
to their patriotism ? 


™ ee more than half 
population these 
perhaps 2000 are soldiers and sailors, Were Winlend 
to rise in arms as a nation, it would surely be at. the 
call of Sweden, not of her o; tb 

The mobilisation must 
Russians, and here the difficulties of the Imperial 
Government are manifold. nao ae 
lords consent without murmurs to strip their lands 
of labour, and to sacrificetheir property, the serfs, to 
the state? Even Catherine, in the war 
Sweden, was compelled by the resistance of the lorda 
to desist: will Nicholas be more fortunate? 

Even if these levies were realised, what would an 
army of raw serfs be worth in a campaign? ‘The 


we cannot aecept the ingenious mystifications of | Russian peasant, says M. Leouzon Leduc; isnot'a 


born soldier: he abhors the conscription, and only 
after years of iron discipline becomes a dogged brute 
machine to stand fire, and rot in hospitals; he is not 
a fanatic: he is merely superstitious. 

As to the suspension of public works, they are 
|necessarily suspended during half the year; the 
'workmen are diseharged soldiers; as for money 
diverted from these works to the war, we 
|enough of Russian finance to understand the ingeni- 
| ous idea of Prince Gortschakoff, who pays for pro- 
| visions and munitions in bills ble at convenience, 
| Itis said that the inhabitants of the Baltic pro- 
| vinces have offered their services. We ask again, 
the Lutixerans or the Orthodox? Tlie functionaries 
have offered a tithe of their salaries, Considering 
that these functionaries subsist on peculation, we 
are not surprised to hear that these offers have been 
generously declined. 

The orthodox clergy. have advanced 20,000,000 
silver roubles. No doubt their sympathies are due 
to the holy war. But where does the money come 
from? Peter the Great and Catherine IL, we know, 
stripped the churches and the monasteries, and ap- 
propriated the revenues to the State. The bishops and 
priests of the Russo-Greek Establishment have long 
been dependent on the charity of the State, and on 
the superstition of the faithful. And yet we are to 
believe that these pauper priests and begging bishops 
have advanced a sum exceeding the contribution of 
the merchants of Moscow. Enough of these ridicu- 
lous parades and mystifications. ile the Western 
Powers vacillated, Russia persisted in diplomatic 
treacheries. As soon as they resolve on action, she 
seeks to terrify us with impossible arrays of paper 
armies. No one presumes to say that Russia is a power 
to be despised; by land and sea. she deserves to be en- 
countered with all the might of France and England: 
but, as cowards are apt to shout in the dark to conquer 
fear, all her hyperbolical exaggerations, all her 
flourishes of trumpets about armies, fleets, and funds 
that have no existence only serve to disguise a secret 
apprehension, and, it may be, at last to cover a retreat. 

It may, however, be useful to resume briefly the 
actual condition of the Russian army. English tra- 
vellers who return from St. Petersburg, dazzled by 
the splendid appearance of the picked Imperial 
Guard, know as little of the Russian army as fo- 
reigners who have only seen our Life Guards know 
of our troops of the line who conquer India, and 
protect our colonies. 

It has been said that Russia wants generals; and 
a good general is worthan army. An Austrian mar- 
shal said of the Hungarians: ‘ They are 8000 men, 
it is true; but Bem is worth 60,000 men.” 

Napoleon said to an aide-de-camp of the Emperor 
Alexander, in 1812, “ You have no generals.” Yet 
the cause of national independence. created men like 
Koutouzoff, Koulneff, Dokhtoroff, Bagratim, Yermo- 
loff, and Wittgenstein; not to mention Barclay de 
| Tolli: all Russians but the two last named. 

It is also said that Russia has only good generals. 
of division. Paskiewitch isa sufficient refutation of 
that assertion. But like Radetsky, his Austrian. 
brother in years and services, he is of eee 
as is also Riidiger, who is now reposing in the 

of the Empire, and Woronzof, who has lately resigned. 
his command in the Caucasus. Liiders is reported 
to be the ablest Russian general capable of active 
service; but neither Andronikof nor Bogowout can 
be cited without respect. On the whole, it may be 
said that the Russian generals are capable ef coping. 
with those of any European army when their action 
is not hampered by contradictory orders from St. 
Petersburg. We have ona former occasion described 
the commissariat as the weakness of the Russian 
army. We believe the supply of arms is as defective 
as that of clothes and provisions, and 
same causes. The Russian sabres are more apt to 
fiy in splinters than to cut, while the Turkish steel 
is, we know, the ae of the Mussulman, In an 
engagement with i 

broken by the butt-end of guns than bodies pierced 
by sword-blades. 

The clothing of the troops is 
— is too cold in rg oe ry pare 

The cloaks are too big, cavalry 
now. issioned officers are decently armed and 
clothed. 

Many officers of rank and family have quitted the 
service in disgust during the present reign, and their 
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places are filled by men for whom the army is a 
means of existence. 

The artillery is much improved since the Polish 
war, and in the Hungarian campaign proved superior 
to the Austrian. 

The cavalry is generally well mounted. 

The introduction of rifles has effected an important 
change in the infantry, and has been found a valu- 


able to the artillery. Since the Hungarian 
cam the flint has been to some extent super- 
sedi the percussion-cap. 

soldier makes up for clumsiness by 
dogged endurance. N said, it was not enough 
to kill him—you must knock him down. 


The flower of the Russian troops is in the Cau- 
casus, inured to hardship, and disciplined by inces- 
sant operations. J 

The grenadiers are the most national corps of the 
Russian army; the troops in Poland are called the 
active army; the fifth corps is reputed the worst; 
and the Imperial Guard is enervated by residence in 
the eapital. 
on paper the Russian army amounts to 800,000 
men: but 400,000 is the very utmost force that could 
be employed on a cam and France can exceed 
that effective at a day’s notice. 

The staff leaves much to be desired. The officers, 
who are educated in the corps of Cadets, are not 
worth much. The naval coups de cadets, however, 
is an exception to this statement. The Russian 
army absorbs half the revenues of the Empire, and 
almost all the honours. Russian Generals are Cura- 
tors of the Universities: a General “commands” 
the operations of the Holy Synod. Destroy the 
army, and the Imperial system is a wreck. 





THE GERMAN POWERS. 
II. 


ALLIANCE OF ENGLAND WITH A “ CONSTITUTIONAL 
PRUSSIA.” 

Tue world wants to be deceived; let it be. Perhaps 
this was the device with which Count Pourtalés, en- 
voy of the King of Prussia, arrived in London some 
wecks since, charged with a mission to “study the 
dispositions of the public and of the principal states- 
men of England in the Eastern question.” This 
mission of the envoy of Frederick William IV. 
seems to be a sort of preface to an understanding 
between the Courts of Windsor and Berlin in the 
event of a general war. We foresee an attempt to 
continue that game which has been played hitherto 
by the Conference of Vienna against the interests 
and the honour of the British nation, by means of a 
patched up alliance between Great Britain and a 
soi-disant “ constitutional Prussia.” 

Weare sadly afraid that Count Pourtales, oppressed 
with Russo-Turkish notes, may have forgotten to 
‘pack up’ certain documents which would throw 
light upon the constitutional efforts of the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty. On the other hand, the Chevalier 
Josias Von Bunsen, Prussian Ambassador at the 
Court of Queen Victoria, is probably too busy with 
biblical philology to find time to give the English 
public a succinct abstract of authentic documents 
explaining the constitutionalism of his Government. 
Let us complete the mission of the Prussian envoys. 

After a study of the documents in which the real 
Prussian policy is mirrored we remark three distinct 
epochs, corresponding to the years 1813, 1830, and 
1848. 

From the close of the wars against Napoleon to 
the French Revolution of July, Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia, united in the Holy Alliance, turned their at- 
tention to the liberal ideas of Germany without a 
thought of France and England. At home, in Ger- 
many, they perceived an imminent danger in that 
popular movement which they had been forced to 
avail themselves of against Napoleon. It was the 
interest of the Czar to prevent the contagious example 
of representative constitutions which had been ex- 
Libited after 1813 in the charters of a number of 
German States from spreading towards the frontiers 
of Russia. The Hapsburgs were concerned that the 
monarchical principle, by which alone they held to- 
gether their incoherent dominions, should not again 
be endangered. The Prussian dynasty, not less am- 
bitious than absolutist, was anxious that no other 
Government should appear more liberal than itself. 
The Court of Berlin sought indeed to extend its 
dynastic influence, but it would not do this at the 
cost of its own unlimited sovereignty. It held in 
equal horror the Revolution and stitutionalism. 
At the Congress of Carlsbad (1819), convoked by 
Austria and Prussia, Count Bernstorff, the Prussian 
minister, drew up with Prince Metternich the fol- 
lowing statement:—“ Representative constitutional- 
ism is in contradiction to the principles of the Ger- 
man ape gee ; = prince = competent to accord 
rights which limit rincely sovereignty ; consti- 
tutionalism is but the ot or the beginning of a revolu- 
tion.” (Sitting of August 13, 1819.) 

Between 1813 and 1830, the Holy Alliance, we 
were saying, was little apprehensive of the institu- 
tions of France and England governed as they then 
were, the one by the Tories after the continental sys - 





tem, the other by the ultra-Royalists, and by Cham- 
bres introuvables. But after the dethronement of 
Charles X., and the carrying of the Reform Bill, we 
find in the state papers exchanged between the 
Cabinets of Berlin and St. Petersburg, a marked 
hatred of English and French constitutionalism, the 
fruits of successive revolutions. In the royal family 
of Prussia there prevailed so inveterate a repug- 
nance, so envenomed a disgust for the new spirit 
which had grown up in France and England, that 
after 1830 and 1831 negotiations were actually 
opened between Berlin and St. Petersburg “ for re- 
sisting, even by war, the propagation of Anglo-French 
constitutional principles.” (Memoir on the state and 
the future of Germany, written under the dictation 
of a minister at St. Petersburg, and communicated 
confidentially to the Prussian Government.) 

After 1848 it is evident that the British Court, 
alarmed at the progress of the democratic movement, 
joined the Prussian alliance, for the purpose of aiding 
the subjugation of popular tendencies in Germany. 
Proof of this exists in the letters of the Earl of West- 
moreland, addressed to General Jochmus, Minister 
of the German Empire. These letters contain re- 
ports of the interviews of the British Ambassador 
with the Prussian Court, concerning the armed 
attack against the Revolution and the German Par- 
liament. 

A glance at a few documents distinctive of the 
three epochs will explain how Prussia came by the 
surname of “liar.” We shall see that the promises 
of a constitution made by the Prussian Government 
in 1813, 1815, 1819, up to 1823, were from first to last 
nothing better than premeditated cheats, the sleight- 
of-hand of barefaced swindlers. We said “liar;” 
the word is too weak. For it is difficult for English- 
men to conceive the abyss of abject baseness and 
dishonour which the notes drawn up “ by the orders 
of the King of Prussia” disclose. ‘They discover the 
whole occult machinery of the acts of Government. 
Any man who has not utterly lost all moral sense 
revolts at the memoir (to cite an instance) addressed 
to the Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs by Count 
Von der Golz, Ambassador of the King, to the Diet 
of Frankfort. What bitter irony, what profound 
contempt for the people, what a hideous jest of 
royalist roués! “In 1813,” says this diplomatic 
paper, “ideas of liberalism and general utility were 
found necessary to be invoked, because it was only 
by the highest patriotic exaltation that the people 
could be roused to make the sacrifices necessary for 
the emancipation of Germany. The Prussian Go- 
vernment satisfied this momentary necessity because it 
could not do otherwise. Now that the end is at- 
tained, we can dispense with those ideas.” 

Good-natured beast of a people that is coaxed to 
work by a bag of hay held before its nose, well out 
of reach of its mouth! But a most miserable beast 
of a people which believes that the subjects of a king 
have a right to things which are of “ public utility.” 
What a demagogy! 

We have selected one out of a thousand examples. 
Similar revelations are to be found in all the Prussian 
circulars, protocols, and memoirs relating to the 
Absolutist Congresses of Aachen, of Carlsbad, of Trop- 
pau, of Laibach, of Verona, and of Vienna, from 1813 
to 1834. In the Prussian papers we encounter occa- 
sionally, under the apparently smooth and innocent 
expressions of a finished diplomatist, poignant sar- 
exsms, highly flavoured bon-mots, merciless raillery of 
the duped canaille. In the Austrian documents, on 
the contrary, the prevaling tone is a certain affecta-) 
tion of probity, a stern seriousness, and a paterna 
bonhomie. And this is natural: the Hapsburgs have 
always openly exercised their absolutist profession; 
their language accorded with their acts; while the 
Camarilla of Berlin sought relief, as it were, from the 
réle of liberal which it assumed on occasion in the 
secret indulgence of a sneer at its dupes. 

It is an inconceivable mistake to suppose that a 
constitutional thought ever entered the brains of the 
Prussian dynasty. The representative system, ac- 
cording to an expression much relished at Potsdam, 
is “an exaggeration, a pernicious consequence of 
Protestantism.” The maxim of divine right has 
always guided the Crowns of Berlin and Vienna: only 
the Prussian Crown acts like ah rite and a cheat, 
by surreptitious means. Its views are ambitious, 
its paths tortuous. It has tried to supplant 
Austria, “to invest with her political and military 
organisation the North and South of Germany, and 
even to surround all Germany as with achain.” ( Prus- 
sian Memoir of 1822.) Listen to what this honest 
Government says of itself in a note drawn up in 
1822, by order of the King. ‘ By common accord 
with Austria (thus reasons the Prussian state paper), 
“ the Prussian Government will apply itself to destroy 
throughout all Germany the representative system. But 
it will take care to leave to Austria the initiative of 
restrictive measures. The petty sovereigns are 
alway jealous of their sovereignty; they regard with 
distrust the intervention of the Great Powers in 
their affairs. Unable to prevent this jealousy, it will 
be prudent to give it vent against Austria. By this 


policy the influence of Prussia will be more securely 


propared,” . . 


. ©The only form of government,” 
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says another passage, “ which can assure the grandeur 
and the influence of Prussia, excludes for ever constitu- 
tional ideas. We must therefore not only combat the 
representative —_ prevailing in the South of 
Germany, but discredit by every means political 
writers attached to the constitutional principle. It 
is only in this manner that authors who write in the 
Prussian interest will be able to make Prussia nni- 
versally distinguished as the model State destined to 
assume the Hegemonia over Germany.” 

The Government of Berlin, while thus pursuing 
its ambitious projects, proclaimed, nevertheless, the 
necessity of “coming to an understanding with 
Austria about a vigorous military constitution of 
Germany,” in order that “in case of an Euro 
revolution, the German thrones might be powerfully 
armed” against external and internal dangers. 

After the fall of the Legitimist throne in France, 
and the increase of power in the middle classes in 
England (1830-1831), the Prussian Government 
set about elaborating a plan of resistance to the inva- 
sion of the liberal spirit. At that time of excitement 
the possibility of a general war was presumed at 
Berlin and St. Petersburg. The Absolutist Powers 
sought to concert a common plan of operations against 
England and France, where, in their opinion, “ the 
revolutionary element” had gained the upper hand. 
No one not decorated with a Prussian or Russian 
order will pretend that the middle classes, who stopped 
short at a Reform Bill, and raised Louis Philippe to 
power, were very fierce revolutionists. But by a 
Court like that of Prussia, every constitution is re- 
garded as “either the end or the beginning of a 
revolution.” The British nation would perhaps do 
well to learn by heart the documents concerning the 
Austro-Prussian intrigues after 1830. This country 
means now to go to war with the Czar; we may soon 
hear of the Prussian Government offering us its alli- 
ance. Let us remember in good time that the 
Prussian dynasty is only a feeler thrown out by 
Russia—that crab-like monster, which would entangle 
all Europe in its backward course. 

Three citations will illustrate the opinion we have 
expressed. 

A diplomatic paper of the year 1832, addressed by 
the Prussian General Von Borstell to the Adjutant- 
General of the King of Prussia, says:—‘ The security 
of the State is never guaranteed by constitutional 
forms, or representations of the people; everywhere, 
on the contrary, it is endangered by Constitution- 
alism.” (Memorandum containing propositions on 
the manner of treating legislative assemblies and the 
Liberals of Germany.) Another document of the 
same date, drawn up by the Prussian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Count Von Bernstorff, speaks of the 
measures which will have to be taken in case of a 
war with England and France. In this project, 
liberal promises are again recommended as a means 
of inflaming among the German people, in case of an 
inevitable war, a general enthusiasm, which will 
greatly contribute to alleviate the burden ef sacri- 
tices they will be called upon to bear.” Recalling 
sarcastically the value of promises which are not to 
be kept, the Note adds, that by a skilful policy “‘ His 
Majesty will be able again to produce the same results 
as were effected by the Manifesto of 1813 and 1815.” 

About 1834 the Prussian Government was so en- 
tirely in accord with the policy of the Emperor of 
Russia, that in a State paper now before us, we find 
the Hohenzollern emphatically lauded at the expense 
of the House of Hapsburg. The Czar Nicholas con- 
gratulates Frederick William III. that, in conse- 
quence of the efforts of the Cabinet of Berlin, “all 
the petty states of Germany are now assisting Prussia 
to restrict more and more the rights of legislative assem- 
blies.” The document containing these words was 
framed for the eventuality of a war, and was de- 
signed to form the basis of a negotiation for an al- 
liance between Russia, Prussia, and other German 
Courts, against England and France! What noble 
projects were then entertained by the Czar and 
the King of Prussia! Listen to one of the most 
curious passages:—“*A war of Germany against 
France and England” (we quote textually) “assumes 
in our time adouble character. On the one hand it 
has to combat bayonets and cannon-balls, on 
the other to combat ideas. As to the mate- 
rial combat between armies, it is subject to the 
chances of war. - + Let us suppose the 
case of Germany succumbing. . . Deplorable 
as such 2 result would be for Germany, it is 
not to be compared to the pernicious consequences 
which the triumph of Anglo-French constitutional 
principles would inflict upon the German Confedera- 
tion collectively, and upon each state individually. 
Hence Germany, in case of a rupture with France 
and England, must direct her attention chiefly to the 
struggle she will have to make against the principles 
of her enemies. It is now understood by all Govern- 
ments, that the greatest dangers by which they are 
threatened come from that quarter.” 

We flatter ourselves we have learned to read. 
Well, in perusing with the most diligent attention 
the documents we have cited, we note three points. 

I. Constitutionalism in the eyes of the King of 
Pryssia js @ reyolutionary principle; unlimited 
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monarchy is the only sufficient guarantee of the 
safety of the throne. — 

IJ. Liberal promises, under the constitutional 
mask, are held to be useful as means of obtaining 
from the German people the sacrifices necessary to 
the safety of the thrones. ak: 

Ill. The immutable object is the annihilation of 
the constitutional principle: if there be no other 
possibility, by war against constitutional Powers. 
Yerish Germany that the right divine may be saved! 

Such was the policy of the Prussian Court from 
1815 till shortly before the Revolution of 1848. In 
a third article we shall describe the Prussian policy 
since the German Revolution; glancing, by the way, 
at the singular activity of the Minister of the British 
Court to the King of Prussia in 1849. . 

Errata.—In the first article on ‘‘ The German Power s,” 
first column, last line, instead of ** unofficial,” read “ semi- 
official.” Second column, line 22 from below, instead of 
“ Prussian,” read “ Russian.” Fourth column, line 25, in- 
stead of “ near neighbours,” read “ near royal neighbours.” } 





THE GOVERNING CLASSES. 
No. XIX. 
H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

WE all know the story of the child, who governed 
the mother, who governed the minister, who governed 
the mistress, who governed the king. In some such 
way, the Prince of Wales, though at present but a 
gentle and beautiful boy of twelve, may be properly 
included among the Governing Classes. Is that an 
indecorous suggestion of Court influence? 

Horror of Court influence is at present very popu- 
lar; and, among the people, not very comprehensible. 
We can understand the aristocracy, or a section of 
the aristocracy, cultivating a dread of Court influ- 
ence. We can understand the motives of the Whigs 
dethroning James II., conspiring against William 
III., converting the two first Georges into Doges, 
and crushing the third George into insanity. But 
for the British people of this generation to be 
shrieking at Court influence, is about as judicious as 
it would have been for the British people of the last 
generation to have mobbed William IV. when he was 
hurrying down to Palace-yard, to intimidate the 
British aristocracy into a Reform Bill. Yet, very 
curiously, the present agitation against Court influ- 
ence originates in newspapers indisposed to the 
supremacy of an aristocracy. The Court is railed at 
by the ingenuous democrats of ludicrously liberal 
journals, as though it were a notorious fact, familiar 
to ourselves, and patent to Europe, that we are an 
elaborately self-governed people. The Liberals— 
those who, not enjoying its advantages, would break 
down the Venetian constitution—might have some 
slight excuse for their simple terrors, if the House 
of Commons, which can at least ask questions, though 
they are never really answered, were now sitting. 
But a recess, in which the only topic is our foreign 
policy, is a period in which secret diplomacy has full 
swing; when a Government, which consists exclu- 
sively of the aristocracy, or of their champions, 
governs absolutely irresponsible. With the con- 
duct of the British Government in the East, the 
British people has as little to do, as has the 
Russan people with the conduct of the Russian Go- 
vernment in the East; if there is any difference 
in the respectability of the position of the two peoples, 
it being in favour of the Russians, who at least cheer 
their Czar, while the English, with the degraded 
humour of impotent spite, caricature their Prime 
Minister. 

In a recess, in regard to foreign policy, the Eng- 
lish aristocracy enjoys all the dignity of a sway 
of Absolutist Government; the people’s privilege of 
a free press, not considerably affecting the aristo- 
cracy’s independence, since there is only one national 
daily paper with a circulation of above four figures, 
and that paper is the organ of the Governing Classes. 
Under such circumstances, it might be supposed that 
the British people : who for some years have idolised 
their Court, and with more justice than a loyal people 
ever yet had; who must believe that in a Court 
there must be more noble nationality than in a class: 
would have rejoiced upon being assured that a Court 
whom they trusted was tempering the policy of 
a Prime Minister whom they suspected, and of a 
Foreign Secretary whom they contemned. But no: 
the British people trades on in the conviction that 
they, and not a bureau, are negotiating with Russia; 
and their enlightened morning press, which they 
never happen to read, writes doughty inuendoes, 
that this is a limited monarchy, and that—O, amaz- 
ing democrats!—the aristocracy must not be inter- 
fered with! In the history of Political literature— 
and that of this bewildered country is often very 
funny —never was there anything so sublimely silly. 

These surprising journalists would, however, urge 
that their restricted raid is not against the Crown, 
but against Prince Albert; convicted of imbecility, 
it is, in fact, their defence that they are impertinent 
to the Prince because they are so loyal to the Queen. 

hey leave us to infer— generous journalists— 
(though, why a dull dog with a thousand readers 
should dictate in politics, while a Prince, with a 





t position and a great intellect, is to hold his 
on is not easily to be ascertained)—that even 
should her Majesty determine to interest herself in 
her people, and to stand between her people and the 
bureau, they would not demand her abdication. 
They believe, so vast is their confidence in the caste 
which plunders them, and which accords political 
votes to 1,000,000 out of a nation of 30,000,000, and 
which sustains a House of Commons, into which any 
man can buy his way, but in which only themselves 
can hold place, that the Queen ought to reign, not to 
govern; and there is some national understanding 
that the nation is to be loyal, on condition of the 
Sovereign being a nullity—an ingenious arrange- 
ment adroitly effected by our chivalrous aristocracy. 

“ The appearance of power,” said Fox, in a dictum 
which has been cherished by the Whigs, “is all that 
a Sovereign of this country can expect;” and though 
it has been now and then ascertained that her Ma- 
jesty, at intervals, insists upon such precautions as 
may prevent the honour of her name and nation 
being tarnished by the tricks of foreign secretaries 
revelling in the cheats of secret diplomacy, the little 
liberal journalists magnanimously consent to over- 
look such manifestations in the perhaps not alto- 
gether authorised assurance that these are unac- 
countable episodes—not an organised system. But 
what the little liberal journalists, speaking in the 
name of the people which never heard of them, will 
not stand—this they distinctly declare in italics—is, 
that Prince Albert should have any influence over 
the monarch who is permitted now and then to 
govern; and even that great national journal (which 
is horrified at the immoral inconsistency of the career 
of Mr. Disraeli, but which ingenuously contradicts 
itself every other day) which has undertaken the 
defence of the Prince from a newspaper screech that 
has found no echo whatever in the country, has ac- 
companied its vindication with a menace, and has 
proved that the Prince has not exercised power be- 
cause, being a foreigner, England, which governs 
itself, would not allow of foreign intervention. The 
confusion of constitutional principles, exposed in 
such a controversy, is a curious illustration of the 
marvellous perfectibility arrived at in our century 
and in our country. 


This controversy, however, being serious, with 
probable effects, which may outlive the day, u 
Crown and aristocracy, it might be worth the effort 
of Great Britons to struggle out of shams and to face 
facts. When the Crown and the people do not 
thoroughly understand one another, as surely the 
should in such a reign as Queen Victoria’s, bot 
suffer, and only one party gains—the aristocracy. 
There is much talk of her Majesty’s “ discretion,” 
and of the Prince’s “ good sense:” is it then true 
that the proper working of our glorious constitution 
is left to the chances of individual proprieties? It 
might be shown that it is not the interest of the British 
_— to suppress their Sovereign, when their 

vereign is a splendid and a good Sovereign. But, 
assuming the political wisdom of gagging the Queen, 
for the comfort of the aristocracy, a practical ques- 
tion would be this:—If it be true that the Ministers 
are responsible to the House of Commons for the 
public actions of the Government, what matters it 
what the Sovereign chooses to do privately? The 
question implies that the Sovereign is always in 
favour of a policy which is not the policy of the 
House of Commons; and the constitutional safeguard 
is supposed to be, that as a Ministry cannot do what 
the House of Commons objects to, a Ministry, 
selecting between Crown and Commons, will resign 
rather than oblige a Sovereign who has deter- 
mined on an unpopular policy. “The power,” says 
Lord John Russell of George the Third’s influence 
over Lord North, “of a single will was indeed con- 
spicuous; but the constitution afforded ample means 
of overruling that will had the Minister obeyed his 
own convictions, or had the House of Commons been 
true to the people they represented.” But what ofa 
case in which the individual will backs the popular 
will, and seeks to constrain into right action a 
bureaucratic aristocracy, governing by force of a 
corrupt, or corruptly-elected, House of Commons? 
That may or may not be the case at present: it may, 
however, be the case at some future period, as it was 
in 1830, and at some future period the people may 
miss the support the present Court might be inclined 
to give. But at the present period, what if Queen 
Victoria does write private despatches, and the 
Prince telegraphs to King Leopold, and nudges Lord 
Aberdeen? ‘The House of Commons governs us, it 
is supposed; at least, that is the constitution: and 
relying upon our independent representatives, we 
shall be strong enough to treat Court machinations 
as the burly husband treated his Xantippe who beat 
him—it amused her, and did not hurt him. And, if 
on the other hand, Court influence does affect the 
course of human affairs, and Court influence is not 
approved of, should not some better machinery be 
resorted to for constitutional preservation than that 
of journalists, who, however they rave, cannot get 
read ? Were it indeed a fact that the present Court 
is in favour of a policy which is not an English 





policy—a su tion which must of course be in- 
sane—then snarls of inconsequent democrats 
and impatient Tories would but produce this effect: 
—compress Court influence into more caution, and 
make it only the more powerful. If the Great 
Britons are in earnest in their admiration for their 
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Russia. If they do not confide in her, they might 


less vehement in their loyalty. 
The affectation of daub guishing between 
Queen and the Prince is worthy of so pecu- 


liarly free a people as we are, with so outspoken, 
though so limitedly circulating a liberal press, as we 
enjoy. The Prince is the Court; and what the 

has done in British politics, must have been done 
the instance of the Prince. No one knows what 
Court has done; not till 100 years after his 
will this enlightened nation know anything of 
precise policy of the great P. 
his special mission, undertook to soften the manners 
of the English with ingenious arts. But that he has 
a precise policy, is very probable; it would be very 
odd if a man, with such a position for observation, 
with such universal knowledge, and with such philo- 
sophical sympathies, had not ver, , and very 
compact views, upon the best methods of benefi 

the English nation; and for my part, I think—. 
who do not perceive the advantages of the British 
constitution—that he would be unwise, and un- 
generous, if, having powers of doing good, he hesi- 
tated to exercise them, out of an apprehension of 
the bad grammar of Mr. Grunt, who, as editor of 
the “ Dribble,” regards himself as legitimate 

of our noble institutions—which he has not the least 


an objection offered upon a sudden discovery of the 
Prince’s ability; and the rage of the Tories at the 
Prince Consort suggests a reminiscence of the mor- 
tification of the Cardinals, who lifted into St. 
Peter’s chair the Pope who had only affected 
caducity. Prince Albert did not show him- 
self to the English people until two or three 
years ago; and the great powers, statesmanlike 
and administrative, which he then, and has since 
exhibited, instead of being the occasion of national 
pride, would seem, both with the aristocracy and 
with the journalists, who can’t get to Court, to 
have inspired disgust and distrust. Unex ya 
great man presented himself, and so complete is the 
decay of hero-worship, that instead of being wel- 
comed, there is some ger that terrified ity 
will succeed in inducing us to repudiate him. The 
Grunts of journalism mumble that he is a foreigner. 
As if there was nationality in England! Scotchmen 
and Irishmen, hating one another, and both detested 
and despised by Englishmen, rule the English press; 
the first man in the House of Commons is a Spanish 
Jew ; and our royal house does not boast, or has not 
to deplore, an ounce of English blood. It is because 
Prince Albert is a foreigner that he is so enlightened, 
it is because he has no connexion with, and cannot 
know sympathy with, the British aristocracy, that 
the people should trust him, and, by the influence of 
that trust, wean him from possible family follies and 
dynastic delusions into a Court Championship of 
popular rights. 

The heir to the throne must just now be hearing 
a good deal of the civilised manner in which our 
enlightened press is bullying our beloved Court. 
The Prince of Wales has very much Master Dom- 
bey’s cast of countenance : and ponders probably 
upon the peculiarities of a press, supposed to repre- 
sent the public, which cheers one year and hoots the 
next year the same perso { personage re- 
maining in the interval unchanged in character. The 
Prince of Wales enjoys, in tutors and in books, a 
royal road to learning; but does not contemporaneous 
experience suggest> the advantage that it would be 
to him, and to the people over whom he is one day 
to reign, if he were supplied with a definition of the 
royal prerogative ? At present the notion 
seems to be this : that because the are impo- 
tent, therefore the Crown should be impotent. . For- 
tunate aristocracy, which can induce such a Realm 
to have faith in such a Royalty! 
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Non-E.ector. 

[At the conclusion of this series of articles we 
desire to warn our readers: that ‘* Non-Elector” 
has taken the foreign view of English politics 
and English politicians: that we invited his 
dissertations simply out of a desire to see the 
judgment of that Posterity which is supposed to 
be encountered in contemporaries,—out of a 
desire, in fact, to adhere to our rule of hearing all 
sides :—and that, therefore, we are no more to be 
held responsible for the writings of “* Non-Elector” 
than for the writings of any other correspondent. 

We believe the series is shortly to be i 
in a collected form. Assuredly the in 
and original thought, the vigorous and trenchant 
style, and the fierce earnestness of purpose, 
entitle “ Non-Elector” to a more than ephemeral 
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Orities are’ not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature.=They do 
not make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.— Edinburgh Review. 


We had occasion recently to speak of the Rewards of Literature, and this 
week a curious illustration comes tohand. Let a man win a victory or so, 
and his descendants will sit in the House of Lords to give the nation the 
entailed benefit of their unwise counsel. But let him win never so many 
victories over ignorance—let him teach and delight millions—he founds no 
family, he leaves no fortune. From obscurity he sprang, into it his family 
vanishes. It was but the other day that a descendant of the great ConvetLLe 
was discovered in France. The Emperor, knowing his countrymen, imme- 





_ diately pensioned her. Will our Government pension the descendant of 


Dz For, recently discovered? Our Government can, from its niggard stores 
allotted to Liteature, Science, and Art, pension widows who have houses in 
Belgravia, and live “in the first circles,” but if it finds one penny for a great- 
grandson of Dz Fox, the amazement of the nation will be immense. 

Yes, it is true, and think of it all-ye readers of Robinson Crusoe! the great- 
grandson of the man whose imagination has enchanted you, whose creations 
have been the long familiar household words of Europe, is now alive, desti- 
tute, seventy-seven years old, with a wife aged sixty-nine, and five children 
alive out of fifteen, one of whom helps the mother in her washing, the 
others not able to do more than support themselves. 

The first public intimation of his existence was made in 1830, in Witson’s 
Life and Times of Daniel De Foe, from which we borrow an extract :— 

‘“‘ From information communicated by the ive of the family in the male line, 
it — that De Foe had a grandson named Samuel De Foe, but from which of his sons 
he descended, is, itweems, uncertain ; although most likely from the one who continued in 
———- Upon the 1st of April, 1743, he was put apprentice to a calico-printer in London, 

afterwards followed the business upon his own account; but marrying a person who 
kept the al Tun, at West-Ham, in x, he removed thither, and conducted the con- 
cern until the death of his wife, when he returned to calico-printing. He afterwards mar- 
ried a second wife, proved unfortunate in business, and dying at P "s-acre, in November, 
1783, was buried in Lambeth churchyard. By the first marriage, he had three sons: 
Samuel, who died young; Richard, bred a carpenter; and Joseph, who came to an un- 
timely end. By his second wife, he had four sons and four daughters. Daniel was bound 
apprentice to a watchmaker, but ran away and went tosea. He afterwards became cook 
on board the Savage sloop of war, and was living, in that employment, in 1787. Samuel 
has been dead some years. Joseph was brought up a caulker, and went to sea. He mar- 
ried, and had two. children; one of whom, bearing his own name, is still living. James, the 
younger is living at this time, a box-maker and undertaker, in Hungerford-market, 
A e has had a family of eight children, of whom two are now living, James and 

riscilla.” 

Mr. Wuson gave a copy of his book to this Jamms Dr For, having esta- 
blished his identity. And Caries Kniant—ever ready when generous 
work is to be done—has satisfied himself of this identity by examination of 
his account books and marriage certificate. In 1846, James Dr For, then in 
business in Bedford-street, failed, and was compelled to divide his effects 
among his creditors. Since then he has struggled against poverty, bearing 
a most excellent character. 

We have stated briefly the few facts within our knowledge, and now leave 
the matter with the Press. Our brethren need not be told that the autlor 
of Robinson Crusoe was also a journalist ; for the name of Dx For is enough 


in itself to move every English pen in behalf of his descendant. 





The oft-quoted phrase, “‘ Knowledge is power,” attributed to Bacon, has 
been, as our readers know, rejected by Butwerin My Novel, on the ground 
that he not only never did use the phrase, but that he was “the last man in 
the world to have said anything so pert and shallow.” As a matter of fact 
Bacon did not use the phrase; but the phrase is, nevertherless, the abbre- 
viated formula of several passages in his writings. The idea is Baconray, 
if not the phrase. General D. F. Jamieson, in the January number of the 
Southern Quarterly Review, noticing My- Novel, has discussed this point with 
such completeness, that we borrow the whole passage :— 

‘No one, we presume, will-affirm that Lord Bacon used those very words, the discovery 
of which fact seems to have ‘ astonished’ Lenny Fairfield so much—or deny that they were 
used by the maker of the index to his works, in giving a summary of the author's views on 
the advantages of learning ;* but it is somewhat surprising to see Sir Edward Bulwer gravely 
contest the propriety of using those words as expressing Lord Bacon's meaning in the 
passages to which they refer. They certainly mean that, or they mean nothing. 

«From moral virtue,’ observes Lord Bacon, ‘let us pass on to matter of power and 
commandment, and consider whether in right reason there be any comparable with that 
wherewith knowledge investeth and crowneth man’s nature.’ (And after certain illus- 
trations to show what he means by commandment over the will, he continues,) ‘ But the 
commandment of ‘knowledge is yet higher than the commandment over the will, for it is a 
commandment over the reason, belief, and understanding of men, which is the highest part 
of the mind, and giveth law to the mind itself; for there is no power on earth which setteth 
np a throne or chair of state in the = and souls of men, and in their cogitations, ima- 
givations, opinions, and beliefs, but wledge and learning ;’ (and further on he adds, ) 

So the just and lawful over men’s watavtendings is that which appeareth 
nearest to the similitude of the divine rule.’ (In a different essay he observes,) ‘The 
sovereignty of man lieth hid in knowledge,’ (and in still another essay he says,) ‘ And there- 
fore, it is not the of curiosity, nor the quiet of resolution, nor the raising of the 
spirit, nor the victory of wit, nor faculty of , nor lucre of profession, nor ambition of 
honour or fame, or inablement for business, that are the true came of knowledge ; some of 
these being more than others, thongh all inferior and degenerate; but it is a resti- 
tution and reinve: n great part, of man to the sovereignty and —— 

“ Cun it be.seri contended, that when Lord Bacon uses such language as this—let 
ns consider whether in sight reason there be any comparable with that power wherewith 
knowledge investeth and crowneth man’s nature—that the commandment of knowledge is a 
learning; that the just and lawful sovereignty over men’s understandings is that which 


” The author of the “ Analysis” tothe “Advancement of Learning,” uses for the same 
passages, an equivalent expression, “ Learning. is power.” 
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approacheth nearest to the similitude of the divine rule; that the sovereignty of man lieth . 
gnty th 


over the reason, belicf, and understanding of men; that there is no power 
on earth which setteth ay throne in the spirits and souls of men, but knowledge and 
hid in knowledge; and that the true end of knowledge is a restitution aud reinvesting, in 
t part, of man to the sovereignty and power; can it be contended, we repeat, that Lord 
could have meant enything else than that ‘ knowledge is power?’ We have some 
reason to suspect that Sir Edward Bulwer did not examine these for himself, and 
in this instance fell into ‘the error of the would-be scholar,’ which he so gravely rebukes, 
and quoted himself ‘second-hand,’ or, at least, finding, or being informed, that Lord Bacoy 
did not use the specified words, which he regarded as an important discovery, he hastened, 
without due examination, to a conclusion, against the plainest import of very plain English 
words, as they tous. Our author seems to be in earnest in this matter. He is not 
willing to trust the discussion to Dr. Ricabocca and the parson alone. He adds to the text 
the following note :— 

‘“** This aphorism has been probably assigned to Lord Bacon upon the authority of the 
index to his works. It is the aphorism of the index maker, certainly not of the great author 
of inductive philosophy. Bacon has, it is true, repeatedly dwelt on the power of knowledge, 
but with so many ex tious and distinctions, that nothing could be more unjust to his 

neral meaning than to attempt to cramp into a sentence what it cost him a volume to 
Setine. Thus, if in one page he appears to confound knowledge with power, in another he 
sets them in the strongest antithesis to each other, as follows:—“ Adeo, signanter Deus 
opera potentice et sapientia discriminavit.” But it would be as unfair to Bacon to convert 
into an aphorism the sentence that discriminates between knowledge and power, as it is to 
convert into an aphorism any sentence that confounds them.’ Book iv. chap. xix. 

“ We do not perceive why Sir Edward Bulwer quotes, ia the above note, a Latin passage 
from the treatise on ‘Advancement of Learning,’ when that treatise was written, not in 
Latin, but in English. He gives no note of reference to the passage, but it is evidently the 
same which we found with some difficulty, and which most clearly has a meaning far dif- 
ferent from that which it might appear to have, when torn from the context, and in a Latin 
dress. In the passage referred to, it is most evident that Lord Bacon did not intend either 
to confound power and knowledge, or to place them in opposition to each other. He first 
attempted to show the difference between human learning and ‘ sapience,’ or divine wisdom. 
He then draws a distinction, in the works of the creation, between those which he refers 
to power and those to wisdom, and concludes, as stated in Bulwer’s Latin quotation :— 
. Poe note of difference it pleased God to put upon the works of power and the works 
of wisdom.’ ” 





In the Scottish Review, a temperance organ of great ability, there is an 
interesting paper on Shakspeare’s Sots, although, we fancy, none but tempe- 
rance advocates will see more in it than a literary paper. There is also a 
good article on Chloroform, which, as the writer justly says, affords one of 
the flat contradictions to the old cry about novelties being rejected by the 
medical profession because they are new. Chloroform was at once put to 
the test of experiment, and at once adopted. Opposition there was, but it 
was not formidable from the medical side. Here—as ever—Religion was 
made the great obstacle to progress. The writer of the paper under consi- 
deration has grouped together a series of illustrations of the blind bigotry 
which has from time to time endeavoured to obstruct progress :— 


‘‘ The establishment of the Royal Society was opposed because it was asserted that ‘ ex- 
perimental ‘ap eee was subversive of the Christian faith,’ and the readers of D’Israeli 
will remember the telescope and microscope were stigmatised as ‘ atheistical inventions which 
perverted our organ of sight, and made everything appear in a false light.’ What ridicule 
and incredulity, what persevering opposition greeted enner when he commenced the practice 
of vaccination! So late as 1806 the Anti-Vaccination Society denounced the discovery as 
‘the cruel despotic tyranny of forcing cow-pox misery on the innocent babes of the poor—a 
gross violation of religion, morality, law and humanity.’ Learned men gravely printed 
statements that vaccinated children became ‘ ox-faced,’ that abscesses broke out to ‘ indi- 
cate sprouting horns,’ that the countenance was gradually ‘ transmuted into the visage of a 
cow, the voice into the bellowing of bulls,'—that the character underwent ‘strange muta- 
tions from quadripedan sympathy.’ The influence of religion was called in to strengthen 
the prejudices of ignorance, and the operation was denounced from the pulpit as ‘ diabolical,’ 
as a ‘tempting of God’s providence, and therefore a heinous crime,’ as ‘an invention of 
Satan,’ a ‘daring and profane violation of our holy religion,’ a ‘ wresting out of the hands of 
the Almighty the divine dispensation of providence, and its abettors were charged with 
sorcery and atheism.’ When fanners were first introduced to assist in winnowing corn from 
the chaff by producing‘artificial currents of air, it was argued that ‘winds were raised by 
God alone, and it was irreligious in man to attempt to raise wind for himself and by efforts of 
his own.’ One Scottish clergyman actually refused the holy communion to those of his 

rishioners who thus irreverently raised the ‘ Devil’s wind.’ Few of the readers of ‘ Old 
Mortality ’ will forget honest Mause Headrigg’s indignation when it was proposed that her 
‘son Cuddie should work in the barn wi’ a new-fangled machine for dighting the corn frae 
the chaff, thus impiously thwarting the will of Divine Providence, by raising wind for your 
leddyship’s ain particular use by human art, instead of soliciting it by prayer, or waiting 
patiently for whatever dispensation of wind Providence was pleased to send upon the sheel- 
ing bill.’ A route has just been successfully opened by Panama between the Atlantic and 
Pacific. In 1588 a priest named Acosta wrote respecting a proposal then made for this very 
undertaking, that it was his opinion that ‘human power should not be allowed to cut through 
the strong and impenetrable bounds which God has put between the two oceans, of moun- 
tains and iron a my which can stand the  ’ of the raging seas. And, if it were possible, 
it would appear to me very just, that we should fear the vengeance of Heaven for attempting 
to improve that which the Creator in his Almighty will and providence has ordained from 
the creation of the world.’ When forks were first introduced into England some preachers 
denounced their use ‘as an insult on Providence, not te touch our meat with our fingers.’ 
Many worthy people had great scruples about the emancipation of the negroes, because they 
were the descendants of Ham, on whom the curse of perpetual slavery had been pronounced. 
Many others plead against the measure for the emancipation of the Jews, that the bill is a 
direct attempt to contravert the will and word of God, and to revoke his sentence upon the 
chosen but rebellious people.” 


From the same article we borrow a passage respecting the safety of Chlo- 
roform :— 


“The most serious objection to the use of Chloroform, whether in surgery or midwifery, 
is the danger which is supposed to attend its use. In several cases death lias followed the 
use of Chloroform so closely that the drug has appeared to be the sole and direct cause of 
death. In most of the cases the appearance has been deceptive, but in others death may 
have resulted from the use or abuse of Chloroform alone; yet when we find that in one hos- 

ital in London alone, that of St. Bartholomew, more than thirty-five thousand persons have 
— submitted to its full influence with only one accident of importance—that in Edinburgh 
more than 400,000 doses have been sold by the druggists to the surgeons of that city, and 
only one death from its use has resulted—when we reflect how generally it has been used 
in all parts of the world by persons who had to obtain their knowledge of its effects by expe- 
riment, and were therefore unskilled in its shuiiiitien—cunedivitie also that it 
very frequently been used in an impure state, and combined with deleterious substances— 
the wonder is, not that some few deaths may be traced to the use of a new remedy, but that 
they should have been so few. Considerable doubt still hangs over the few exceptional cases, 








* The word sapientia, in the quotation in the note, does not mean “knowledge,” as he 
supposes, but wisdom.” We have no means at hand of referring to a Latin translation of 
the Advancement of Learning, but if there is any otherpassage ee 
posed, it has escaped our recoll 


the one we have sup- 
ection and our closest scrutiny. 
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death wi imes occur in the most unexpected, inexplicable manner under the most ' 
pe =. “Patients have died suddenly just before some contemplated tion 
was commenced, and had Chloroform been given, it would assuredly have been set down as 
the fatal agent. Several such cases may be found in the pamphlets of Dr. Simpson, two of 
them being idlly remarkable, as they, by what might be termed a mere accident, 
narrowly escaped being the first cases in which Chloroform was tried; death followed a’ 
simple puncture in one case, a simple incision in the other, and in both without any a 
Had Chloroform been given to these patients, death would doubtless have 


tributed to its influence, and probably its use would have been entirely abandoned.” 


We have to correct an error in our last number, which may have a deter- 
mining influence on purchasers. In the review of Tuckerman’s Month in 
England, the price is stated to be ten shillings ; the price is six shillings. 
Ever since the advertisement duty has been removed, we have consulted the 
wants of our readers, and added the prices of books noticed whenever we 
could conveniently ascertain them. 





A DREAM-EPIC. 

Balder. Part the First. By the author of “ The Roman.” Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tus is unquestionably a bad poem, and yet it is a poem which more than 
any we can name deserves the critic's attention, touching, as it does, either 
directly or indirectly, all the questions which philosophic criticism is called 
upon to discuss. It is the work of a pot, and therefore not to be disre- 

ded; it is a mistake, but the mistakes of poets are lessons to critics. It 
Se the one primary requisite, the one fundamental characteristic of all true 
poems, but it has at the same time nearly every vice and every failing 
which ingenious fuilure can congregate into a volume: it is false, foolish, 
dull, obscure, vague, purposeless, incoherent. Harsh words these, but we 
cannot soften them in presence of so ambitious a failure. 

We have said that the author of Balder is a poet. It is impossible to 
open this volume at any page, and not perceive that a genuine faculty is 
throwing out musical images as a plant throws out its buds and flowers, 
easily, spontaneously, abundantly. ‘The creative play of imagination is not 
to be mistaken. And therefore, if a poem were made of ** passages” —if 
elegant extracts were to determine judgment—one might say of Balder, as 
was said of Death's Jest Book by Beddoes, “ Here is a new and marvellous 
poem !”—and the extracts would seem to justify such a verdict. It is not 
80, however ; it is ‘‘ quite the reverse of so.” ‘The reading of this volume 
is a labour. Through ages of musical imagery and incontinent splendour, 
the fatigued and baflled mind moves with a sort of exasperation at the pur- 

seless absurdity om the substance of the poem. The musician pre- 
udes always, and never plays. His fingers wander among the chords, pro- 
ducing every now and then some fragment of melody so ravishing that the 
greedy ear listens in expectation, but the melody is never continued ; in- 
stead of a symphony, we have monotonous fragments. That the poet's 
imagination is active—active to the point of disease—is but too evident ; 
and those poets and critics who talk so grandly of Imagination as the “ be- 
all and the end-all” of poetry may see here the reductio ad absurdum of their 
creed. For, although it is indisputable that the creative “‘ shaping” faculty 
of Imagination is the necessary complement and crown to all the poet’s 
faculties, it is also true that the crown without a kingdom is but a glittering 
bauble. The poet is not great by the unrestricted activity of Imagination, 
but by the plastic power which shapes realities into forms of beauty. 

To make this clearer, let us glance at dreams, wherein Imagination is ac- 
tively shaping images, fantastic and congruous, out of its own self-supplied 
materials, unrestricted by any confrontation with realities. The same activity 
prevails in Reverie. The mind moves along with easy swiftness through the 
strangest combinations, one suggestion linking itself on to another in vanish- 
ing sequence of thought, not in the sequence of reality. In proportion to 
this oblivion of reality is the uncontrolled ease of thought. But youdo not 
call dreams poems—you do not accept reveries as philosophy. ‘The power 
of the poet and philosopher is shown not in this barren activity of unwedded 
thought, but in the fecundity which issues from the actual embrace of 
thought with reality. It is not in the thinking—that may be “but an idle 
waste of thought”—but in the co-ordination of thoughts confronted with 
— that the real-value and vigour of the poet and philosopher are 
shown. 

Balder is a dream-epic. It professes indeed to be the autograph of the 
poet’s history : 

‘I have lived what I have sung 
And it shall live.” 


But men believe in the reality of dreams—until they wake, and then, being 
sane, they know them to be dreams. This author has not awoke yet; no, 
not even in reading over this immense reverie, not even in coldly correcting 
the proof sheets does he appear to have come to the consciousness of the 
vague and foolish tissue upon which he has embroidered such abundant 
imagery. 
we take up Balder as a poem, telling the story of a life, or symbolically 
unfolding some truth, what do we find? A story that is pitiable, if taken 
literally, and if taken symbolically, too obscure for interest. Balder is a poet 
who has written a new epic—one that shall regenerate the world. He has 
sounded the — of all knowledge, though you wouldn't know it unless 
he told youso; he has drunk experience to the dregs, if you believe him, 
which you can’t. Only one great experience remains—only one last thing 
to be known—and that is Death. Now, reader, what do you fancy this 
Faust-Manfred in his exhaustive wisdom resolves upon as the means of satis- 
fying his huge lust for Death? Suicide? That were a common-place. He 
has a more cunning scheme. He murders his baby—and then the wife he 
loves. Is it not a true dream-conception ? 
We do not pause to make the many prosaic objections such an incident 
iggests ‘as to how murdering his child can bring him nearer face to face 
Death, than seeing a child die in a hospital, or as to what more than 
the experience of murder is to be gathered from such a deed. We only 
Pomt to ‘it.as essentially the phantasm of a dream, not the conception of 
thought impregnating reality. There is a fine and well-known story of a 
pamter who stabbed his friend that he might paint the actual lineaments of 





— —_ 
the death agony—a story capable of intense poetic treatment. But Balder 
uses his crime just as one in a dream would use it—a fantasy | to no 
result, colouring no after thought. He was incontinent of speech before, he 
is incontinent after; we see no change. ‘The whole volume consists of thou- 
sands of lines of unrestricted talk; metaphors and descriptions, evanescent 
shades of thought, bold apostrophes, and grand-sounding verses, all linked 
together by no stronger bond than the: suggestion of the moment, nowhere 
gathered up into even episodes of substantive unity. 

We have described the story of Balder. Slight and fantastic as it is, the 
machinery is still slighter. It amounts to the wearisomely ludicrous to see 
page after page the constant iteration of “‘ Scene—A . Balder solus,” 
followed as it always is by ‘‘ Scene—The vacantstudy. Through the half open 
door is heard the voice of Amy.” The first two and twenty scenes, occupying 
eighty-three pages of the volume, are in sober seriousness nothing but an 
alternation of these two forms. alder is always solus, either writing or in 
the attitude about to write; and Amy is always singing through the half 
open door—which the impatient reader fain would shut. Now, if there is 
any “design” under this tediousness, we beg to assure the poet that the de- 
sign is quite obscure, and not at all compensatory of the tediousness. Our 
business with it is of another kind. We point to it to show how unskilful 
and how thoughtless he has been with regard to the tissue of his work ; as if 
embroidery were the all in all. 

Tried by any test known to us, Balder is an immense mistake. It is very 
dull; one reads it with severe labour. It is very obscure in 23. 
far as we can understand its drift, the philosophy of it is simply foolish. The 
fault there may lie in us; but we have cracked hard nuts in our time, and if 
we fail to understand the poet’s meaning, it is not immodest in us to suppose 
that a vast majority of readers will be in somewhat the same condition. Be 
the story charged with what meanings it may, the poet has told his story so 
badly as to be both unintelligible and uninteresting. 

We are obliged to return to our starting point : it is a epic. What 
dreams are to life, this poem is’ to poetry. But having thus indicated its 

eat faults, let us before concluding dwell upon its undeniable merits. It 
has dream-activity of thought and ——— dream-beauty too. The 
poetic faculty—the faculty of song—is there. Imagery novel and prodigal, 


music varied and sustained, power of expression quite remai prevent 
our throwing the volume aside, as its defects would otherwisesuggest. It 
is laborious reading, but we pick flowers by the way. Such as pretty 


thought so finely expressed :— 
‘* Murmurs music sad and low, 
So sad and low as if this tower did kee 
The murmur of the years as a sea she’ 
The sea.” 
Or this :-— 
“ As the earth 
Revolves, and we behold the vanished stars 
Of yesterday, that, being fixed, remain 
To gladden lands beyond us, so in thee 
Immortal! this our Present wondering comes 
Round to the sight of long lost Paradise, 
And all the ‘primal act.” 


— fw x “T see the Poet’s heart 


Is but a gem whereon his woe doth cut 
Her image, and he turns upon the world 
And sets his signet there in high wild shapes. 
The necessary convex of a wound 
As miserably deep.” 
This is very fine :— 

“ Hast thou no guess 
Like the dim pictures of a blind man’s brain, 
Or as altho’ thou touch me in the dark 


I know the hand is thine.” 
This is like a strain from our old dramatists :— 


“ Oft have I admired 
When the poor wayfarer on whom she looked 
Clothed in his tattered fortune did take rank 
A moment in her smile, and could not ask 
The alms hijs famine craved ; the passing thief 
Had virtue in her service, and the clown 
Grace to be hers. The maimed who chanced to meet 
Her far-off beauty on the way, aside 
Drew into shadow till she passed, nor be, 
Aught that might turn the light of her fair face 
On the too conscious fault; and Lazarus 
Covered his sores with deeper sense of ill.” 


And here is a passage showing how old metaphors are grandly clothed :— 


“ Like a sailing eagle old 
Which with unwavering wings outspread and wide 
Makes calm horizons in the slumbrous air 
Of cloudless noon and fills the silent heaven 
— Yo — - a course m_ 

ore placid than repose, this shining sti 

And p acme day revolves serene 
Around me, hasting not and uncompelled. 
But the tumultuous thought within my head 
Is a poor captive beast, that to and fro, 
Wild in the trepidation of mad pain 
Beats its red bars in blood. Gods! how it climes 
This throbbing dungeon, leaps and falls and leaps 
In strong attempt, and strains a battered face 
Against the narrow outlets, gnaws the holds 
Of iron and shakes loud with desperate will 
The adamantine doors. 


We will close with one of Amy’s quaint wild strains :— 


Scene IT. 
“The same. From the adjoining room, through the half-opened door, are heard the rocking 
of a cradle, and the voice of Amy. 
*‘ Amy. The years they and the 
Like <icte thal thom feoncate teonas antes 5. 
From dark to dark they come and go, 
All in the dew-fall and the rain. 
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Down by the stream there be two sweet willows, 
—Hush thee, babe, while the wild winds blow,— 
One hale, one bli two wedded willows 
All in the dew-fa the rain. 
“ She is blighted, the fair young willow, 
—Hush thee, babe, while the wild winds blow,— : 
She hears the spring-blood beat in the bark ; 
She hears the spring-leaf bud on the bough ; 
But she bends blighted, the wan weeping willow, 
All in the dew-fall and the rain. 


| “ The stream runs ae the willow, 
—Hush thee, babe, while the wild winds blow,— 
The summer rose-leaves drop in the stream ; 
= The bende ghtea the in the stream ; 
ut she i the wan weeping willow 
Allin the dow-fafland thea. ; 
** Sometimes the wind lifts the bright stream to her, 
—Hush thee, babe, while the wild winds blow,— 
he false stream sinks, and her tears fall faster ; 
Because she touched it her tears fall faster : 
Over the stream her tears fall faster, 
All in the sunshine or the rain. 
“ The years they come, and the years they go; 
Sing well-away, sing yrs mae 
And under mine eyes shines the bright life-river ; 
Sing well-away, sing well-away ! 
Sweet sounds the spring in the hale green willow, 
The goodly green willow, the green waving willow ; 
Sweet in the willow, the wind-whispering willow ; 
Sing well-away, sing well-away ! 
But I bend blighted, the wan weeping willow, 
All in the sun, and the dew, and the rain.” 

Such extracts might be multiplied to any extent, for there is’ assuredly 
no want of “ beauties” in the volume ; and wen readers, when they have 
got over their profound disappointment, will afterwards turn over the pages 
or the “passages” until perhaps they forget how intrinsically poor a per- 
formance Balder is. 





THE LIFE OF A PLANT. 

Botanical Letters. By Dr. F. Unger. Translated by D. B. Paul. (Highley’s Library of 

The Microscope, tits Special Application to Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology. By D 
4 J ry . r. 

Hermano Schacht. Transla’ 3 Currey. a Highley’s Library of Science and Att) 
. Highley. 
Tues two admirable works commence the series we mentioned some time ago 
as planned by Mr. Highley. They may be noticed together, not only to 
save space, but also because they are closely related, and after reading Un- 
ger’s Botanical Letters (which the most unscientific may read with interest) 
we advise an attentive study of the latter portion of Schacht’s treatise on the 

Microscope. 

In these Botanical Letters you will meet with no alarming details of Mo- 
nandria, Dodecandria, Apetale, Monopetale, with all the terrible array of 
Latin and Greek words hiding the significance of very familiar objects ; but 
you will be able to penetrate into the secrets of plant-growth and develop- 
ment, so as to gain a clear definite idea not only of the Life of a Plant, but 
also of those more general laws of life which are common both to plant and 
animal. You must make up yo mind to hear a great deal about “ cells.” 
It can’t be helped. You will find, however, that there is nothing really 
alarming in these cells—little marvels as they are, science has come to a to- 
lerable understanding with them on the capital points, and Dr. Unger’s ex- 
position is as clear and untechnical as could be desired. When you have 
followed his exposition, the result will be a grasp of this subject so incessantly 
recurring—cells and cell formation—which will greatly aid you in all subse- 
quent excursions into biology. 

And what is a cell? A delicate membranous vesicle or closed sack, im- 
perceptible to the naked eye, requiring, therefore, the Microscope’s aid; 
this membrane contains a ‘“‘ nucleus” of partly liquid partly solid substances 
in one case, and in another a hollow — surrounded by a membrane 
almost stone-like in its hardness, the one being gradually produced from the 
other. 

“ How easy it is thus for the plant, by an appropriate di$tribution of these elements, so 
dissimilar in firmness, to employ the one here, the other there, according as it may be 
requisite; and thus on the one hand the firmness and durability of the plant, on the other, 
its constant increase and growth, are rendered possible. The threads which are employed 
for making linen and other woven fabrics, the wood of trees, the hard shells of many fruits, 
consist of such old, indurated building-stones of the plant, while the younger and still soft 
cells, with their juicy and granular contents, frequently serve as the food of animals and 
of men.” 

Although a cell has a shape of its own, you must not suppose that it pre- 
serves this shape; by pressure it becomes flattened; by development it be- 
comes cylindrical, and so forth; thus the cells according to their figure form 
a kind of masonry, sometimes compact, sometimes porous, consisting of 
rounded, square, columnar, or plate-shaped cells. They are the bricks of 
which the structure is built. Anatomists call these cells so woven together 
into a tissue by the name of “cellular tissue.” 

“ From the term cellular tissue which has been applied to the masonry of the plant organ- 
ism, it is probable that those who have not had an opportunity of examining it by the 
aid of magnifying lenses, will form the erroneous opinion that it has in reality a greater 
resemblance to a tissue than to a piece of masonry. This, however, is not by any means the 
case. It is well known to every one that the peculiarity of a tissue consists in its being 
composed of a number of thread-like parts running in one direction, and united by similar 
ones running transversely. There is no kind of cementing substance, but the compactness 


and strength of the tissue are solely and alone determined by the interlacing of more or less 
uniform fibres. 

No such arrangement is found in the so-called tissues of the plant. Its elementary parts 
are, without any exception, microscopic; they are simply situated beside and above each 
other; they are not interlaced, not even those which are tubular, except sometimes in 
mosses, alga, &c.; consequently the mass which they form resembles masonry rather than 
a tissue. 


We have got the bricks ; but how about the mortar? All these cells have 
to be cemeted together, otherwise the first gust of wind would blow them 
into space. To provide against this there is “intercellular substance,” which 
is secreted through the cell walls, and is transferred from the insile to the 
outside, where it adheres to the external walls of the adjoining cells. 

In using the terms bricks and masonry, we have, of course, been using 
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language far from accurate. There is one capital distinction between the 
cell and the brick, viz., that the cell is, so to speak, its own hodman, makeg 
its own bricks, and carries them to the required spot. 

“ Each vesicle which is onpoest in the building up of plant is, without exception 
formed in the interior of an already-existing cell; when its formation is sa. it is at 
once ed out, and laid in the place which it is destined to occupy. Neither windlass 
nor pulley is requisite; the whole —— takes place so readily, and, as it were, spontane. 
ously, that we may well be astonished that such a thing is possible. We will now examine 
how this is accomplished. 

“ First, the old cell swells up considerably, increases in circumference, grows ; but it must 
be remembered that it is not a mere growth that takes place here. Asin a nt ani 
new cells are formed in its body; when these have advanced so far in development as tg 
possess all the organs requisite for their independent existence, they are set at liberty; ang 
the mother-cell which, during the continuance of these processes, not only devotes the whole 
of its contents to the formation of the brood of daughter-cells, but likewise suffers a diming. 
tion of its membranous envelope in consequence of the * jcc enlargement, continues jp 
a kind of dream existence, and is at last entirely consumed. 

“ Even while in the mother-cell, the position is determined which the secondary cells ar 
to occupy ; therefore after their separation, no further displacement is necessary. 
cell, besides the capability of producing new cells, possessed sufficient energy to do so, 
an irregular heap of cells would be produced; and, according to the fecundity of one or 
other of them, a fob accumulation of cells would be formed at certain peints than ay 
others, and the whole would thus — a disfigured appearance. It is only owing to the 
single circumstance that this capability of production is limited, that order and regularity 
are maintained, as it were, spontaneously in the formation of the plant organism. 

“ Two facts here present Chemesioens on the one hand, it appears to be a constantly-pre 
vailing normal condition, that almost all production is limited to the minimum which consists 
in the capability of the mother to produce only two secondary cells; while, on the other 
hand, these a possess altogether different characters, if not in the first, at least in the 
last generations ; so that while the one is active and vigorous, soon producing a new genera. 
tion, the other in modest retirement a mere passive existence. Is of the latter 
kind do not contribute to the increase in size of the plant structure, but by virtue of ther 
more permanent character determine the duration of the plant, while cells of the other an 
soon consumed ; consequently it is of the former cells that the plant is essentially composed, 
The arrangement of these cells, their maintenance of this permanent character, or the occa 
sional cessation of it, attended by a renewed capability of reproduction which may go 0 
indefinitely, determine that part of the whole phenomenon which refers to the dimensions 
and forms of plants.” ; 

Said we not these cells were little marvels? One marvel we have not 
touched upon—their alchemy. They can transmute one substance into 
another in their little laboratories, making the Miracle of Cana an every- 
day occurrence. But here we must enter a caveat against a statement 
made by Dr. Unger: 

‘These protein substances are not only of great importance in the a process of 
plant formation, giving rise to every operation, and regulating its progress, being, as it were, 
the actual machinery, without which there would be no activity, but they are at the sam 
time the substances without which animal life cannot be conceived, inasmuch as musele, 
blood, milk, &., the substances by which animals are distinguished from all other bei 
are in reality not made in or by the animal itself, but are derived ready formed from plants’ 

The error requires only a little attention to dissipate it. Blood, milk, 
and muscle are formed in the animal, and are not found at all in the plant: 
the substances of which they are formed are found in the plant, but the 
elaboration of these substances into proximate principles takes place in the 
animal alone. It is now known that animals form even their own fat and 
their own sugar. 

We cannot follow Dr. Unger through the various phases of plant life 
has described ; enough has been done if we have stimulated the reade 
curiosity to get a book we cordially commend. It is excellently tr 
lated by Mr. Paul, and is illustrated with numerous woodcuts. 


THEATRES. 

In spite of crowded houses, in spite of prosperous Pantomime, managers, 
with no regard for my leisure, are sounding loud notes of ‘ forthcoming 
novelties ” and irresistible attractions. The Haymarket has Miss Cushman 
to play a round of characters (she has already appeared in Bianca and Mrs. 
Haller) ; it has also a two act comedy in sioued. Drury Lane is —- 
to resound with G. V. Brooke, who m thes Brutus on Monday next, and Mr. 
E. T. Smith, 





“The great placarder of the walls of town,” 
invites with advertising eloquence to this “great lyric occasion.” Why 
lyric? Is G. V. Brooke to sing the part, or, instead of striking the tyramh, 
is he to strike the lyre? At the Olympic we hear of a five-act play, d 
high pretensions. It is time the Camp at the Olympic and the Wanderiy 
instrel vanished from the bills. 

May one and all be successful! The wish is selfish ; but after all is ther 
so much harm in selfishness as moralists proclaim? If we didn’t take cat 
of ourselves would the moralists undertake that agreeable yet onerous task? 
Not they. Take care of your souls they will; at least, as far as threats af 
damnation go. But take care of your comforts, wishes, interests—I should 
like to see them at work ! 

It strikes me—but I am frivolous, you know, and can’t get to the depths 
of things—that this crusade against Selfishness—good, cosy, careful, fat 


thoughted, wise Selfishness—is but another form of man’s discontent, bit 


blasphemy against what is, under the guise of 
“ Devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 
The Golden Age is always the age in which we don’t live. The thing we 
desire is always the thing we haven't got. Critics tell you to write fr 
“ Posterity,” forgetting, as Goethe says, that somebody must amuse 
Present : 
‘“* Wer machte denn der Mitwelt Spass ?” 
Forgetting, as I often say (which, as they never heard it, they have m 
right to forget), that Posterity is but an unborn Present, which, whea# 
comes, will be contemptible. In the same spirit moralists warn you again# 
Selfishness because it ts, because it is a reality, an active, healthy, vigorous 
thing, which you are told to give up for unselfishness—a figment, a poss 
bility, a thing to be. 

Now consider the selfishness which prompted the wish just uttered, tht 
all the plays would succeed. From my point of view, it means increas 
leisure, in which to cultivate (not coddle) my immortal soul in activitiet 
more congenial than criticism. From the other point of view, it meal 

ratification of hundreds, success to authors, money to managers. And 
thus, you see, good, honest ‘Selfishness issuing into beneficence ! ; 

Therefore, beloved reader, be selfish—you will, wont you ?—from this da 
forth ! Vivus¥. 
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January 28, 1854. | 
_——— 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 








CALEDON.—Jan. 26, at 5, Carlton-terrace, the Countess of 
Caledo 


m; a son. , 
LEICESTER.—Jan. 24, at Holkham, the Countess of Lei- 
cester : a daughter. 


HETTI.—Jan. 22, at Onslow-square, the Barovess 


Marochetti; a son. 
—Jan. 23, 
SRT MOUR ey heymou?, Esq., M.P.: a son. 


TURNER.—Jan. 22, at Grange-road, Kingsland, Mrs. God- 


frey Turner : a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
BRAYBROOKE—ELHART.—Jan. 
Fifty-ninth Regiment, to R' 


late Major Elhart, of the Seventy-secon 
A and he of York Hospital, Chelsea. 


— —Jan. t St. John’s Church, Holloway, John 
Day LEE; ——_ Lincoln’s-inn, to ——— 


Bellenie Day, Esq., of Gate-street, 
Isabel 


at 29, Thurloe-square, the wife of 


24, at St. Lakes. Chel- 
illi yprooke, Esq., surgeon of Her Majesty’s 
ny ee hoda Mary, youngest cougneet 
igh- 
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cheaper in proportion than those from the Baltic ; the con- 
trary is now the case, and purchases may now be made in 
Hanover and the lower Baltic ports at prices which would 
leave a fair n on importation into this country. At 
~~ saa prices are still too high for the English 
markets. 

Fioatine TRADE.—The arrivals of Wheat off the coast 
this week amount to twelve cargoes, of which eight were 
sold p ly to arrival. The trade has been quiet, though 
the prices actually a for cargoes have in some instances 
been higher than before. The English markets, though 
dearer, have been devoid of animation, owing partly to in- 
creased supplies from the farmers, partly to the circum- 
stance of some re-shipments from France to this country, 
and offers of more both from that country and Belgium, and 
also, no doubt, partly to the caution which present high 
rates naturally uce. In Ireland, prices continue on 
the advance, and from most of the principal markets we 
hear that the stocks of fine Wheat, especially, are very 
light. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosING PRICEs.) 








1 Rose, youngest daughter of the late William Lee Sat. | Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Frid. 
R.N. ts Bank Stock....... | 216 | 215 | 215 | 216 | 215 | ...... 
LEEDS—SPEARS.—Jan. 21, at All Saints’ Church, South- | 3 per Cent. Red... 92 | 904 | 89; | 90§ | 905 | 914 
ampton, the Venerable Archdeacon Wigram, Edward | 3 per Cent.Con. An. 914 | 90 893 | 90 90§ | 905 
Montagu Leeds, Esq., son of the late Sir George Leeds, | Consols for Account) 914 | 90} | 90 | 90 908 | oof 
Bart., to Jessie, daughter of the late Thomas Spears, Esq., 3} per Cent. An. ....; 93 914 | 91 912) 91 | 
of Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire, and niece of George Dunlop, Esq., | New 5 per Cents. ...) ....:. | ccccc. | scesee | cesses | senses | suneee 
of Southampton. Long Ans. 1860........5 3-16415-16, 5 | ..... 5 3-165 3-16 
India Stock............ 238 | TEE SOC, PR ae, Re ae 
DEATHS. Ditto —— £1000—.. | ; ee: bee eee 4p 
‘ Ditto, under £1000 ...... 4 | 4p! per | ...... r 
CARROLL.—Jan. 21, at Loughton, Essex Maria, the 7 | gol 9p! 13 
beloved daughter of Sir George and Lady Carroll, aged tn ae R | {4 Bsded 10> 1 4 =e 
twenty. Ditto, Small... 10 Tpil0p 10p lip. 8p 
TERRY.—Jan. 23, at 9, Pelham-road, Brompton, of con- | ————— 


sumption, Cristina Grace, the wife of George Wilkins 
Terry, artist, and youngest daughter of Charles D. W. 
Terry, Esq., of 16, Montpellier-square, aged thirty-one. 





Commercial Wtoirs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Friday Evening, January 27, 1854. 


THE activity of business during the past week in the Stock 
Exchange has been very notable. Consols, which opened on 
last Priday at 91} 92, have been done as low as at 89}. The 
various contradictory rumours that have been current of 
Ambassadors having left—the possibility of a collision be- 
tween the Allied Fleets and the Russian Fleet in the Black 
Sea—the s) h of Admiral Dundas to the crew of the 
Thetis, and of which the Globe tried to turn the edge, and not 
put too fine a point on—all have lent their weight to make 
things look gloomy. The desperate attempts over the water 
to raise the price of Rentes succeeded, for on Wednesday 
they sent them up two per cent. The Queen’s Speech next 
week, and the possible departure of Baron Brunow and M. 
de Kisseleff from London and Paris, should nothing more 
decided from Vienna and Paris arrive, will send down the 
Funds two per cent., | imagine. Of course an unexpected 
naval fight in the Black Sea would have the most decisive 
effect, for there would be the certainty of rfot being able to 
diplomatise away such an affair as that. All other Stocks 
and Railway Shares have been lamentably weak. Russian 
Fives are 105 107. French Railway Shares very shaky; 
Australian Banks weaker. Mines nearly deserted as specu- 
lative operations. The Times this morning having thrown 
out a faint hope that Count Orloff’s mission to Vienna may 

of an amicable nature, the other semi-Government 
organ, the Morning Post, speaks out much more manfully 





as to the probable pith of the speech from the Throne, and | 


of the categorical answer given to the Czar; but, in the ab- 
sence of anything certain, the Funds opened much better, 
and have been done at 914. Some men are inclined to be- 
lieve that even were we to be plunged into a war, that the 
Funds would keep up to 88 or so—nous verrons. It seems 
almost impossible that any doubts now existing on either 
side should not) be cleared up by next Friday. 4 0’clock.— 
Consols close at 904 903. The meetings of the shareholders 
im United Mexican Mining and Imperial Brazil Companies 
have taken place this week, and very favourable results may 
be looked for from the reports of their respective agents. 





Consols, 00;, 91; Caledonian, 258, 253; Chester and Holy- 
head, 14, 16; Eastern Counties, 12), 134; Great Western, 
804,81; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 613, 62}; London, Brigh- 
ton, and South Coast, 98, 99; London and North Western, 
100, 1614; London and South Western, 36}, 37; Midland, 
60}, 614; North Staffordshire, 5}, 43 dis. ; Oxford, Worcester, 
and Wolverhampton, 33,35; Scottish Centrals, 89, 91 ; South 
dastern, 5%, 60; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 62, 63; 
York and North Midland, 45, 46; 
3, 2 dis.; East Indian, 23, 3} 8}; 
Northern of France, 293, 30; Paris and Lyons, 138, 133; 
Paris and Orleans, 41, 43; Paris and Rouen, 37, 39; Paris 
and Strasbourg, '293, 29}; Sambre and Meuse, 74,8; West 
Flanders, 3, 4; Western of France, 2, 3 pm.; Australasian, 


m.; Luxembourg, 83, 


75,77; London Chartered Bank of Australia, } dis., 4 pm.; | 


Oriental Bank, 4M, 45; Union of Australia, 71, 72; Agua 
= ae SS eared, 5,6; Colonial Gold, par } pm. ; 

D et, is., par; Mariquita, is.; Linares, 
9, 10 pm. bi I ariquita, ?, 4 dis.; Linares 
United Mexican, 3, 34; Wallers, 9-16, 1 1-16 dis. 


. Jani ay 
Mining ‘Company, 15-16, ; Peninsular 


1 1-16 pm.; Iberian, 4, 4 pm.; 
Port vals, }, 3 pm.; Obernhofs, 1-16, 3-16 a4 polti: 
teh par § pm.; Australian Agricultural, 40, 42; Peel 
br ver, #, ¢ dis.; North British Australasian Laud and Loan, 
18., 1-16 par; Scottish Investment, 12,14: South Australian 


id, 36, 37 ; General Screw Navigation Company, 5, 4 dis. 





CORN MARKET, 


Mark Lane, Friday Evening, Jan. 27. 
hoaas TRADE.—The supplies of all grain are small, espe- 

», of Oats. There is a very slow trade in Wheat and 
on ty, at Monday’s prices. Oats held for higher prices, 

: on doing. No alteration in Beans and Peas. 

. Settee complete disappearanee of the frost raises 
of ons of an early opening of the ports in the North 
dis —. Already there is more Wheat offering, and more 
= position on the part of buyers to commence operations, 
poner as the navigation is free. Some time ago we directed 

mtion to the fact, that Mediterranean Wheats were 


Antwerp and Rotterdam, | 


itto (New), ,4 pm. ; Nouveau Monde, 1, 14; | 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
THURSDAY EVENING.) 


Brazilian Bonds .......... 964 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Buenos Ayres 6 per Cents. 57 Cente 1828 ......0......00 1 


Chilian 6 per Cents....... 
Danish 5 per Cents....... 
Ecuador Bonds............ eos 
Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 23 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for 
Ace., January 31......... ove 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. 37 
Portuguese 3 p. Cts., 1848 34 


102 | Russian 44 per Cents... 
993 | Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 
Spanish Committee Cert. 
of —— not fun....... 4 
Venezuela 34 per Cents. 27} 
Cents.... 88 
Dutch 24 per Cents....... 603 
| Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 914 


90 
19} 











IOYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—- 
Lessee, Mr. AL¥RED WiGan. On Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday will be performed THE FIRST NIGHT. 
Principal characters by P aro A. Wigan, Leslie, H. Cooper, 
Miss Wyndham, and Miss P. Horton. After which THE 
BENGAL TIGER (as performed at Windsor Castle). To 
conclude with THE WANDERING MINSTREL. Jem 
| Baggs, Mr. F. Robson. On Thursday, Plot and Passion, the 
Lottery Ticket, and the Wandering Minstre!. On Friday 
| and Saturday, the First Night, the Bengal Tiger, and the 
Lottery Ticket. 





| 


IW EDN ISDAY EVENING CON- 
CERTS.— EXETER HALL. 

On Wednesday next, for the BENEFIT of the ROYAL 
WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, A NIGHT 
WITH BEETHOVEN AND MOZART. After which, 
Selections from popular English Composers, Glees, Ballads, 
Songs, Xe. 

VOCALISTS.—Madlle. Rita Favanti (her first appearance 
in London since her Provincial Tour), Madame Newton 
Frodsham (late Mrs. Alexander Newton), Miss Grace Al- 
leyne, Madame F. Lablache, Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Miss 
Fanny Ternan, Mr. Augustus Braham, Mr. Lawler, and 
Signor F. Lablache. 

SOLOISTS.—Grand Pianoforte, Miss Ellen Day; Harp, 
Malle. Louise Christine; Violcncello, Mr. Horatio Chipp. 

UNRIVALLED BAND.—Conductor, Herr Meyer Lutz; 
Leader, Mr. Thirlwall; Director of the Music, Mr. Box. 
Managing Director, Mr. W. Willott. 

Admission, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. ; and Stalls, 5s. Tickets to 


pital, King William-street, Strand. 











\ 7JHITTINGTON CLUB and METRO- 

POLITAN ATHEN.EUM.—Weekly Assemblies for 
Music and Dancing, Lectures, Classes, and Entertainments. 
Dining, Coffee, Smoking, and Drawing Rooms.—Library, 
Keading, and News Rooms, supplied with 30 Daily and 100 
Weekly and Provincial ——. Subscriptions, Two Guineas 
the year; One Guinea the half-year. Ladies half these 
rates. Country Members, One Guinea the year. 

Members may join and subscribe from the first day of any 
month. No entrance-fee. A ;Prospectus, with a complete 
list of Lectures, Classes, and Entertainments for the en- 
suing quarter, may be obtained of the Secretary. Lecture, 
Thursday evening, Feb. 2nd, Carl Theodore Korner, his 
Life, Genius, Works, and Contemporaries, by SHIRLEY 
HIBBERT, Esq. To commence at eight o’clock. Members 
free, with the usual privilege for their friends. Non- 





: HENRY Y. BRACE, Secretary. 
37, Arundel-street, Strand. 








PHRENOLOGY. 


\ ARYLEBONE LITERARY 
Bt TUTION, 17, Edward-street, Portman-square. Mrs. | 
HAMILTON will lecture on WEDNESDAY EVENING, | 


February 1, commencing at _ Tickets and Programmes | 
may be had at the library of the institution. 

Analyses of Character, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and upwards, by 
Mrs. Hamilton, at her rooms, Phrenological blication 
Depot, 492, New Oxford-street (two doors from Holborn). 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


VHE EXHIBITION OF PHOTO- 

GRAPHS and DAGUERREOTYPES is now open, at 

the Gallery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, 

Pall-mall, in the morning, from 10 a.m. to half-past 4 p.m.; 

and in the evening, from 7 to 10 p.m. Admission, 1s, Cata- 
logues, 6d. 





be had at the Hall, and at the Royal Ophthalmic Hos- | 


Members, Is. 
| 


— | by our own vans and carts, if within eight miles ; 


| free, on application. 


————————————————————————————————————————————————————— 


TMINSTER ABBEY or VIC- 
TORY.—NELSON at the BATTLE of ST. VIN- 
CENT.—LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and LEGGATT beg to 


inform their rons and friends, that T. Jones 
last Mishorioal PICTURE of NELSON 
the ORDS the vanquished officers on the 


on the memorable 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1797, at the battle of St. Vincent, is NOW ON VIEW 
at their Gallery, 79, Cornhill. 

Court Circular, Nov. 24, 1858.—Windsor.—“ Messrs. 
gh hen cai er le ae 

a ness 's 

sooeivio ords of the officers on the quarter-deck of 
the San Josef after the battle of St. Vincent. 

In consequence of the unfavourable state of the weather, 


the picture is exhibited by gaslight, and may be viewed 
from 10 fill 6. 





‘TAXxs ON KNOWLEDGE.—A Soirée, 
in honour of the Repeal of the Advertisement Duty, 
will be given by the Association to T. MILNER GIBSON, 
M.P., on Wednesday, February 8th, 1854, at the Whi’ 
Club, Arundel-street, St Sir John Villiers % 
Bart, M.P., in the Chair.—The Meeting will be addressed by 
Richard Cobden, M.P.; T. M. Gibson, M.P.; and by other 
Gentlemen.—Appropriate music ee vocalists.— 
Single tickets, 1s. 6d., and double tickets 4 admit two 
ladies, or a lady and gentleman), 2s. 6d., m: had of J. A. 
Novello, 69, Dean-street, and 24, Poultry ; at the Whittington 
Club ; and at the Office of the Association, 20, Great Coram- 
street, Brunswick-square. 





LLSOPP’S INDIA PALE ALE. 
IN CASKS OR BOTTLES. 
PARKER and TWINING (late Harrington Parker), 5}, 
PALL-MALL, are now delivering the October B 
in casks of 18 gallons and upwards.—Also in bottles, Impe- 
rial measure—Quarts, 8s.; Pints, 5s.; Half-pints (for lun- 
cheon), 3s. per dozen. 





RANGES, Lemons.—100 of the very 


best LEMONS for 6s., or a case containing 500 
for 25s. ; real St. Michael Oranges, 4s., 5s., and 6s. per 100, or 


22s. per case. 
Delivered in London, and sent to all parts of the kingdom 
on receipt of a post-office order for the amount, by WLL- 
ax L 7, Bow-street, Covent-garden. The trade 
supplied. 








CHEAP MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLIAM SPRAGUE has a LARGE 


' STOCK of PATENT HARMONIUMS, from 
Eight Guineas to Fifty Guineas each. Manufacturer 
of the Unique Folding Seraphine, from Six Guineas, 
Also, the Organ Harmonium, with German 
suitable for Places of Worship, price Twenty-five Guineas. 
Harmonium and Seraphine Notes supplied to order. An 
extensive Assortment of warranted ofortes, including 
a variety of Cheap Instruments, suitable for learners. 
Sprague's Concertinas, from Two Guineas each. Price- 
lists free. Manufactory and Show Rooms, 7, Finsbury 
Pavement. WILLIAM SPRAGUE, Proprietor. 





NSURRECTION IN CHINA.—TEAS 

are advancing in Price, and from the disturbed state of 

the producing districts, the well-ascertained shortness of 

supply, and the increasing consumption, there is every pro- 

bability of a considerable rise. e have not at present 
altered our quotations, and are still selling 


the pound. 


The very Best Black Tea, at......... 
Good sound Congou wows 
Finest Pekoe ditto .. 
Fine Gunpowder ... 
Choice Cuffee 







coaccom 
: 


Finest Homaopathic Cocoa .. 


em CoCo 


nesses 0 
This is the most pleasant and nutritious preparation of 
Cocoa. 


For the convenience of our numerous customers, we re- 
tail the finest West India and Refined Sugars at market 
prices. : 

All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
eight miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the 
value of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any 
part of England. 


CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 


27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 








EAS and COFFEES at MERCHANTS’ 


PRICES, 
To asccenrsenicscinntieneiion 3s., 38, 2d., 3s. 4d. 
Rare Souchong Tea.................+++ 6d., 3s. Sd., 48, 
Best Assam Pekoe Souchong, a 
very extraordinary tea ............ 


Prime Gunpowder 1 i 
The best Gunpowder Tea............ 
Prime Coffee, at 1s. and 1s. 2d. per Ib, 
The best Mocha and the best West India Coffee at 1s. 4d. 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, and all other Goods sent free 





Teas, 
Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to ~~ Richt se uae. 


| land,‘ if to the value of 40s. or upwards, by 
INSTI- | COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants. 


No. 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON. 
A general Price-Current, containing t advantages in 
the purchase of Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Produce, sent post 
Sugars are supplied at Market Prices. 





JARICOSE VEINS, &.— HUXLEY’S 
SURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., are still recommended in all cases where a 
would formerly have been applied. They are light, 
and more economical than any article yet 
STOCKINGS at a great reduction in F 
Belts on a new principle, weighing only ounces. 
Particulars, Lists of Prices, and the articles forwarded by 
t, on application to HUXLEY and O0., 6, VERE-STREET, 
OxroRD-sTREET. Hospitals supplied on favourable terms, 











ett 





SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
twenty years i + F-- BURTON, — 
patent essrs. 
Co., is beyond all Supaben oven best article Ay . 
sterling silver that cairbe emplo: “1 as such, either usefully 
or ornamentally, as by no ble test can it be distin. 
guished from real silver. 


Thread or . 
wow Fiddle King’s 
"| Pattern. Brunswick Patteen 
Dessert Spoons ce at . 42. |. 488, 


lable Spoons ac Me po at propor- 
tionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the nt 
process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE co P wh ?-——— 


King’s. 
= — and Forks, 
ae) Se er: | 


Pm and ditto... 10s. ... — owe 258, 
__Tenditto. shotevetinscccetented . we wow ©1128, 
| \ISH COVEES AND HOT-WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most bk eae a) patterns geen Dis! ‘Covers 
6s. 6d. the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. t he set 
of six; el t modern patterns, 34s. ay Sa. the set ; 


Britannia Me i. with ——- ae handles, 76s. 
the set ; Sheffield plated, 107. to 162. 10s. the 
set ; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, = 
to 36s. ; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated o 
Nickel, full size, 112. 11s. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
=— (all communicating) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
~ the show of Ane RAL FURNISHING IRON- 
Mo GERY (including — aw Xo 5, silver, plated and 


japarmed wares, an 
classified that purchasers = sow ently and at pee 
selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post), free. The 
money returned for every article not approv: 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of sane 
1&2, NEWMAN-STREBT; and 4 & 5, PERRY’S-P. ho 


EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY has for 

more than 150 ene extensive and increasing 

public stoc! sing ivory, bone, — 
a stag handles, stands w in extent and vari 
the — are the lowest, and the quality of the steel t! 





idler uslenee of ev 4¥e description, are all of the finest 
quality —DEANE, DRAY, and Co. (opening to the Monu- 
ment), London-bridge. Established A.D. 1700. 


BAL AND SON’S genta 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by 

It contains designs and prices of u wards of One Huntived 
different Bedsteads in iron, brass, japanned wood, ss 
birch, mahogany, rosewood, and walnut tree-woods ; 
every description of Bedding, Blankets, and Quilts. - se 
and and bedding manufacturers, 196, Totten- 
ham Court-road. 


HE IMPERIAL COVERLETS.—The 
most elegant and useful “~— ever 
covering for the bed, are the RIAL COVERLETS 
which combine GREAT Ay Jano EXTREME LIGHT- 
NEss. No person — health and comfort should be 
without ‘hen, and to invalids and children they are espe- 
cially valuable. 


“I disapprove exceedingly of thick quilts and coun- 
terpanes; they should always be avoi especially by in- 
valids, as they irritate delicate frames, and prevent slcep. a 
—Dr. Granam’s “ Domestic Medicine,” page 192-729. 


May be had of W. H. BATSON and CO., 39, Mappox- 
STREET, Rasen. STREET. 


SSRS. FARRELL AND HIGGI NS, 

NAVAL and MILITARY TAILORS, OU' TFITTERS 

for INDIA and the COLONIES, 5, Princes- street, Hanover- 
square. 

7 and H. deem it unnecessary to adopt any of the modern 
systems of advertisement. They enjoy the patronage and 
support of the most “distinguished men of the day in social 
position, fortune, science, and literature ; and whilst their 
order-books can boast of the most illustrious of names, their 
unrivalled eut is equally within the reach of the most limited 
in their means. 

—— the highest to the plainest style executed on 


8! 
a best Irish made Shirts, Six for 36s. ; Coloured, Six 
s. 














CONOMIC CARPET CLEANING and 
GENERAL DYEING COMPANY. Head o 8 
New Oxford-street.—The CARPETS of a ae ag 
ch and simple. process, CLEANED, fit for use. before 
breakfast. Neither beating nor taking up essential. 
THe DYEING DEPaRTMenr, all scientific nll 
adopted. Orders punctually executed. Carpets, freed 
from 2s, 6d. to 5s. each.—_EDWARD H. OSBORNE. 


E COMFORT of a FIXED WATER- 
CLOSET for £1.—Places in Gardens converted into 
comfortable Water-closets a PATENT HERMETI- 
CALLY-SEALED PAN, with its self-acting water-trap valve, 
> agg co! the’ return of cold air or effluvia. Price 
say compe n fix it intwo hours. Also PATENT 
ERM TICALLY-SEALED rages ee 
for the ~ ee price £1 4s., £2 6s., and A Prospectus 
with E ros forwarded by enclosing a “anal stamp 
At FYFE CO.’S, 26, Tavistock- street, Covent- garden, 











THE LEADER! 


QovaRsren a ASSURANCE 


49, ST. JAMES’S-STREET, LONDON. 
[ESTABLISHED 1845.] 
TRUSTEES: 
The Right Hon. the Barl | Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
= Ben: Bond Cabbel, Esq., 
The Right Hon. the Lord de PB. 
Mauley Henry Pownall, Esq. 
“THIS OFFICE MeV ANTAGES— FOLLOWING AD- 


The Security of a Paid-up Capital. 
he Mee Rates for all anes, ea  ouey Young Lives. 
whatever, same 

All iI Policies es Indisputable. 

Advances made to Assurers on Liberal Terms. 

By the recent Bonus, four-fifths of the Premium paid was 

in many instances returned to the Policy-holders. Thus :— 
Ona Policy for #1000 effected in 1846, miums amount- 


ing to 
. £153 8s. 4d. had been paid, while 
#123 7s. was the Bonus added in 1853. 

A WEEKLY SAVING OF FOURTEEN PENCE will 
secure to a person 25 years of age, the sum of £100 on his 
attaining ‘the age of és, OR AT DEATH, should it occur 

reviou 
- Rates ae caleulated for all ages, climates, and circum- 
stances connected with Life Assurance. 

Prospectuses, Forms, and every information can be ob- 
tained at the Office, 49, St. James’s-street, London. 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


oa EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charters, and Special Act of 
Parliament. 
Head Office—Edinburgh, 28, St. Andrew-square. 
Manager—Robert Christie. ie, Esq 
London : 126, Bishopsgate-street, Cornhill. 
Glasgow : 103, St. Vincent-street. 


The Scottish Equitable cn Assurance Society is an In- 
stitution peculiarly adapted to afford provision for families. 
It was established 1 in — year 1831, upon the principle of 
Mutual Contribution, the Surplus or Profit being = 
divisible among the Members; and the Additions whic 
have been made to Policies at the Periodical Investigations 
of the Society afford satisfactory evidence of the pros, rity 
of the Institution, and the great advantages derived b. y its 
Members. The following Examples exhibit the ‘Addition 
already made :— 

A Poliey for 10007., opened in 1882, is now increased to 
15082, 

A ro, for 1000/., opened in 1836, is now increased to 
14071. 18s. 1 

A Policy for 10007., opened in 1840, is now increased to 
12971. 15s. 7d. 

The Profits are ascertained and Divided Triennially 
amongst Policies of more than five years’ en. 

The Annual Revenue is upwards of 140,000; 

a Amount of Assurances in force is at of 4,000,0007. 
sterling 

The a Paid to the Representatives of Deceased 
Members exceeds 500,0002. sterling. 

The Total Amount of Vested. Additions allocated to 
Policies exceeds 600,000. 

The Accumulated Fund is upwards of 760,000. 

Loans Granted to Members to the extent of the Office 
Value of their Policies. 

Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, end all 
Information may be had on application at any of the 
Society’s Offices in Town or C saa F 

T. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY. Sere tary. 
W. COOK, Agent. 
126, Bishopsgate-street, London, 





OLICITORS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

52, CHANCERY-LANE, LONDON. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
This Society presents the following Advantages— 

The security of a Subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION. 
Exemption of the Assured from all liability. 

Premiums affording particular adv antages to young lives. 
Participating and Non-Participating Premiums. 


In the former, EIGHTY PER CENT. or FOUR- 
FIFTHS of the Profits, are divided amongst the Assured 
TRIENNIALLY, either by way of addition to the sum as- 
sured, or in diminution of Premium, at their option. 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits 
for interest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any 
other Account. 


POLICIES FREE OF STAMP DUTY, and INDIS- 
PUTABLE, except in case of frand. 

At the General Meeting, on the 3ist of May last, A 
BONUS was declared of nearly TWO PER CENT. per 
annum on the amount assured, or at the rate of from 
THIRTY. sy upwards of §{ XTY per cent. on the Pre- 
miums paid. 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE PRE- 
MIUM ONLY has been paid. 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1856. 

The Directors meet on Thursdays, at Two o’clock. As- 
surances may be effected by applying on any other day, 
between the hours of Ten and Four, at the Office of the 
Society, where Prospectuses and all other requisite informa- 
tion can be obtaine 

CH anime JOHN GILL, semesmmecl 


AN K OF DE Pp 0 S12 
7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, London. 
Established May, 1844. 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
Interest may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in JANUARY and JvuLy, and for 
the convenience of parties residing at a distance, may be 








_ 


received at the Branch Offices, or paid through Country 
ers, Without expense. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses free on application. 





[Sarurpay, 


[= UNITED MUTUAL LIFE Ag. 
SURANCE SOCIETY, 54, Charing-cross, 
y omeeten a oop the lives of persons about. to reside 
ec on é@ lives 0 ns 
in Australia on equitable terms * 
THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Diente 


Money received on Deposit at Five per er Cent, 
Interest, payable half-yearly, on the Ist of 
April and Ist of July. 


OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSUR. 
ANCE COMPANY, 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi, London, 
~~ oe 000. 


The Right Hon. T. Milner | William Ashton, Esq 
Gibson, M.P. Charl 


es Hulse, fsa 
J. Walbanke Childers, Esq. . —? Griffiths Welford, 
William Bulkely Glasse, Esq., re 
c. | F. D. Bullock Webster, 
he funds of the Company being advanced upon 
and other Securities of a like nature, accompanied byan 
assurance on life, yield a nigh rate of interest, and afford 3 
P pyeupertusesend Sadurmationsen beheden application 
an fo ou can on to 
R. HODSON, 








OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS at 30 days’ sight wpon the Company’s Bank at Ade. 
laide. The exchange on sums above £10 is now at @ pm. 
mium or ¢ of two per cent. Approved drafts @ 
South Australia negotiated, and bills collected. 

Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-strest, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 

London, January, 1854. 


—— ay 


{DUCATION, COMBINED WITH 
THE COMFORTS OF HOME.—There is nows 
vacancy for a pupil in the establishment of a widow- 
who has had great experience in tuition, and who receives 
as BOARDEKS SIX YOUNG LADIES, to be educated with 
her two daughters, under her immediate superintendence, 
References of the highest order.—Terms and _ other - 
ticulars may had on application to Mrs. F. Lover, 
— Bedford ; or to Dr. Lovell, W inalow I 
ucks 


ISTRICT SCHOOLS of ART in eon 
nexion with the Department of Science and Art, an 
now established in the ———-e places. Open every e 
except Saturday, from 7 till 9-30. Entrance fee 2s. 
mission 2s. and 3s. per AL. 4 The instruction comprises 








Practical Geometry & Perspective, Free hand & Mechanica — 


Drawing, and Elementary Colour. 
. SPITALFIELDS, Crispin-street. 
. NORTH LONDON, igh-street, Camden-town. 
3. FINSBURY, William-street, Wilmington-square. 
4. WESTMINSTER, Mechanics’ Institute, Gt. Smith-st. 
5. ST. THOMAS CHARTERHOUSE, Goswell-street. 
6. ROTHERHITHE, Grammar School. 
At 1 and 2 Schoofs there are Female Classes. Application for 
admission to be made at the Offices in each locality. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN LANDOWNERS, and 
ESTATE AGENTS 


HE ADVERTISER, who is an Architect 
and Builder by profession, and who has had 
experience in Managing Works, desires + agen in 

Superintending the Erection of New Buildi ’ he 
pairing of old ones, where the owner buys his on mate- 
rials, and —— workmen under the guidance of a ion 
of Works. most unquestionable testimonials of abi 
diligence, and integrity can be given.—Address 8. F., 
Fleet a London. 


XHE NEW CORK RESPIRATOR= 


The lightest, ae oo and most effectual ever pm 
duced, remains perfectly dry while worn, allowing for 
ration without being acted on by the acids of the stor 
It is particularly recommended to Invalids, and all who 
sitenll euuaiien meetings or places of amusement. The ease 
with which it a and removed cannot fail to makett 
appreciated by ladies. 
Price 3s. each, free by post. 

Wholesale and retail of William T. Cooper, Pharmacer 

tical Chemist, 26, esantatnenionied London, 





mee 











IVE GUINEAS.—Mr. WM. i. HALSE 

theMedical Galvanist, 4 22, Brunswick-square, London, 
informs his friends- that his FIVE GUINEA APPAR 
TUSES are now ready.—Send two postage stamps for his 
Pamphlet on Medical Galvanism. 








AUTION. —TO TR ADESMEN, MER 

CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, ke —Wheress 
it has lately come to my knowledge that some unprineiplel 
person or persons have for some time past been im 
the Public, by selling to the trade and others a s 
article under the name of BOND’S PERMANENT 
ING INK, this is to give notice, that I am the Original ad 
sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said article, and 
do not employ any traveller, or authorise any person tor 
present themselves as coming from my establishment fér 
the purpose of selling the said ink. This caution is 
lished by me to prevent further imposition upon the pu 
and serious injury to myself, E. ND, sole execw 
and widow of the late John Bond, 98, Long-lane, West 
Smithfield, London. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
TERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an Essay @ 


Spermatorrhcea ; its Nature and Treatment, th ap 
Exposition of the Frauds that are ——- by per ee 
advertise the speedy, safe, and effectual cure of N 
Derangement. Ry 8 MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICIANS, London. 

; London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 
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This day, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s., VOL. IL. of 


THE CHRONICLES OF CARTAPHILUS, 
THE WANDERING JEW. 
EMBRACING THE HISTORY OF NEARLY NINETEEN CENTURIES. 


a NOW FIRST REVEALED TO.AND EDITED BY 
DAVID HOFFMAN, Ese. 














“ arrative derived from, and illustrative of ancient history, penned in a free and us style, and 
Re a my tigen make the study of the past a positive pleasure. It is informed by a large aad bevel api a it is 
endowed with good feeling and good taste, and cannot fail to make a deepimpression upon the general mind, Under such 


circumstances as these, therefore, it is a duty to recommend it in the most favourable manner to the attention of the 
reader.” — Observer. 


LONDON : THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, REGENT-STREET. 

















Eighth Thousand, price One Shilling. 


COBDENIC POLICY THE INTERNAL ENEMY OF 
ENGLAND. 


THE PEACE SOCIETY—ITS COMBATIVENESS. MR. COBDEN—HIS SECRETIVENESS. 


NARRATIVE OF HISTORICAL INCIDENTS. 


By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, “ One weo 14s WuHISTLED AT THE PLovGH.” 





“ A more dreadful, a more withe ring exposure, was never made public.” — Manchester Courier. 


LONDON : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 38 , CAREY: STREET; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 











With a — of LOUIS XVIL, the FEBRUARY 
MBER, price Half-a-Crown, of 


BENTLEY? S MISCELLANY} 


Will contain : | 
. Turkish Campaigns on the Danube | 
. Aspen Court. Chapters XXXIIL. to XXXVI. By Shir- | 

ley Brooks. 

Louis the Seventeenth. | 
Campaigning Life under the Duke of Wellington. | 
St. Januarius to St. Constantius, | 
Margaret of Navarre. 
Arthur Arden, the Medical Student. Chapter IV. 
. Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe. By Grace | 


| B LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for FEBRUARY. No. CCCCLX. Price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
Abyssinian Abe ions. 
The Quiet Heart.—Part III. 
National Gallery 
A Glance at Turkish History. 
Macaulay’s Speeches. 
Fifty Years in both Hemispheres. 
4 Sporting Settler in Ceylon. 
Gray’s Letters. 


William Baskwoot and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SAPP PY PY 


9S 


A SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. 
GEORGE COMBE. 9 vols. Ove, Ime: sth 
"“[ondon: Lonsman and 0. and & cin and Co Bai 





CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. ‘ 
NGLISH SYNONYMES EX- 
Mlostrations and Examples, drawn The Vout Writers. 
To which is added, an Index to the 
Saas ae Ninth Edition, greatiy 8vo0, 15s. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
— ML ONEnn™ RET cian of 


— NEWCOMES.” W.. 
HACKERAY, Auther of “ 
dennis,” } &c. With Illustrations by 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, eased. 


This day is published, 8vo, 1s. sewed. 
DEC in the LAW OF MUNICI- 
PALITIBS and A PLEA POR AMENDMENT. By 
a SOLICITOR. 


London: Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Law Booksellers in 
Ordinary to the x tA - Most excellent Majesty. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 9s. (To be had at all the Libraries.} 


HE SLAVE SON. By Mrs. WILLIAM 
NOY WILKINS. 
style of the work is vivid, its rhetoric highly finished, 
~ whoever begins the volume will be sure to read it to 
the end. The authoress has her 











own—her eloquent, and her matter 
has much novelty for readers of fiction, though 

— ‘be fli Sper uainted with the West Indien” 
_— This from the 


interesting and v 
pernsal of w’ which we have derived’ i. %. 
of the writer’s abil but even a more and 
vivid impression of the orrible realities of African slavery.” ’ 
—Post. 
London : Chapman and Hall, 198, Piccadilly. 


N 

AYs OF “MODERN ROME. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadil) 
DR. LINDLEY’S LECTURES. 


ie SYMMETRY OF VEGETATION ; 


an Outten of the Be to be observed in the 
ts : the Su’ 











Greenwood, { —$ $$ 
he. &o. he. On Sist pane price 6s., 
Richerd Bentley, New Burlington-street. | 


——  \7ORTH BRITISH REVIEW. No. 40. 


r + ae FEBRUARY. 
R AS E R’ MAGAZINE Contents 
for FEBRUARY, ae 2s. 6d., or by post 3s., con- I. The Text of Shakespe 
tains— 


Il. Exegetical Study at Mhe , he 

Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. beare and Howson on St. 

Poems by Matthew Arnold. ILI. National Music. 

Parliamentary Reforms from Within. | 7 University Representation, 

The Great Ant-Eater. | Herodotus. 

General Bounce ; or, The Lady and the Locusts. By the | vi Struggles and Tendencies of German Protestantism. 
Author of “ Digby Grand.” Chaps. III. and LV. | Arago: his Life and Discoveries. 

Researches in Dutch Literature. } V IIL. Botanical Geog 


lish Universities : Cony- 


Paris Gossip. IX. The War in the "Bast 3 and its Political Contingencies. 

The Decline and Fall of the Corporation of London.— Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
II. The Corporation as Conservators of the Thames. and Co. Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. : 

The Bridal. By Frederick Tennyson. 


fam. 

| THE SEPTUAGINT OF THE CHRISTIAN KNOW- 

LEDGE SOCIETY. 

| a 

T= GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 

FEBRUARY contains a Review of the conduct of the 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in the a 
tion of their edition of the Septuagint printed at A: 

“ We have the canon of Scripture distinctly laid dows | in 
our Articles, and exhibited in an authorised English Bible. 
It is not an open question, whether we may follow that pre- 
seribed by our Reformers or select those of the Eastern or 
Western Church. As members of the Church of England, 
we are bound to conform to the canon of Scripture laid 

| down in the Sixth Article.” 
Nichols and Sons, 25, 


Russia, Norway, Denmark, and the Baltic. 
“Les Femmes.” 
The Irish Tenant-Right Question. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR FPEBRUARY. 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MA- 
GAZINE.—The February Number will be published 
on the 31st. 
Also, price 2s. 6d., the February Number of 


AINSWORTHS MAGAZINE. 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Ts PROSPECTIVE REV LEW, 





5, Parliament- street. 





FEBRUARY, 1954. a Aaa, 9 
CONTENTS: PRICE THREE-HALFPPENCE. 
Art. I. The Theories of Christian Salvatio . y 
Il. Ruskin’s Storie s ot ve ive. —_— HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPU- 
ILI. Religious Services and Symbols—their Bnds and LAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 


their Deficiencies. | mand s 
IV. Reformatories for Children. “e ~~ "me 2 
V. The Poems of Matthew Arnold and of Alexander There is Gold in England. 
VI Smith. : Aboard a Sperm- Whaler. 
A Wayland’s Life of Judson. — Christianity in Bur- | The Little _ le of Our Great Towns. 
mah. Relations not Acquaintances. 
London; John Chapman, 142, Strand. | Wearyfoot Common. By Leitch Ritchie. Chap. IV. 
| The Month: The Library and the Studio, 
Poetry and Miscellanea. 
| _W. and R. Chambers, 3, Bride’s-passage, Fleet-street, Lon- 
don, and 389, High-street, Edinburgh; and sold by all Book- | r 
{ sellers. 


Will be Published, on February Ist, 1854, No. II. of 
TE ! NORTHERN (Tyne) TRIBUNE, 


40 pages, 8vo, with an Bnegravi ing. 
| 
CONTENTS : | 
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The History of the Month. — 
Britain’s Worthies—Life of Sir Francis Drake (with Por- | 


, trait). By W. J. Linton. 
Peseta of the Poor—George Pursglove, 





Just published, price Half-a-crown, 


HE COMING ERA OF REFORM. 
Contents of the Series :— 
| I. The Z New Reform Bill—Changes required for its 
uccess. 
By Dr. Spencer | II. Revised Plan for the Future Government of India, 
III, The Temperance Reformation and the Maine Law. 


‘aa and her Lover—Part Second. By Thomas IV. National Education to suit all Sects and Classes. 

Life a St _V. Emigration and Colonization—Reforms in both. 
Suther! pny Beene s During the Late Storm. By 8. a5 Principal Evils that retard Human Progress. 

Our Villages Wi , VIL. Distribution of Wealth important as its Creation. 
Chartiste, s—Winlaton as it is, with Reminiscences of the | ¥ it, Associated Labour Remedy against all Strikes. 


By JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM. 


Forwarded post free to Subscribers, opaating their 

orders to the Author, St. John’s-wood, Lon 

Published by Partridge, Oakey, and Co., 34, ” Paternoster- 
row, and to be had of all booksellers, 


Memoir of Billy Purvis. | 
r Local Record, &c. &c. 


Joseph Barlow, Northern Tribune Office, Newcastle ; Holy- 
oake aud Co., 147, Fleet street, London, 


f Plan bstance of wy Lec- 
a ddawened to the Sendeute of at Mari- 
ag — , in November, 1852. By JOHN 


LEY, 
Ph.D., F.R.S. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, feap., cloth, 4s. 6d., 
HE WETHERSYS—2ataEe AND 


SON SUNDRY CHAPTERS OF eae EX- 
PERIENCE. By JOHN LANG. Reprinted from Fraser’s 


ete coed story whieh b a ted oy stories do not 
ich has a es 
B.-L } 


always possess—that of not 

abundant infusion of humour i Be yt in the dialogue ; 

the characters are drawn with vigour and propriety ; 

the sketches of life in indie, be as military 

ain, eames —_ ic. waite Peel. 
London : Chapman and 

~~ FIRST LESSONS IN PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. _ 

Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 100 cuts, 2s. cloth, 


HEMICAL RECREATIONS; a Popu- 


lar Manual of Experimental Chemistry. By JOHN 
J. GRIFFIN, F.C.8. Tint. 4 


Division: 
ments ; Introduction to Qualitive and Quantitive Analysis. 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN, Chemical and Philosophical Instru- 
__ment- maker, 10, Finsbury-square, London. 


On the Sist inst. will be Pu x Published, price One Shilling, 


ee CROSS; or, Mr. Jonrocrs’s 
om. af the author of“ Mr. Sponge’s Tour.” [l- 
1 Plates and Numerous Woodcuts 
Jonuw oan ~ = S with “ Sponge’s Tour.” 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


N , 58-, 
History of the SESSION 1852-3. A 
Articles b: rn too tia twee) 
John Chapman, 142, Strand, and by all booksellers. 
Price Is. 


LAY of CHURCH RATES. The 


Parish under no legal obligation to repair the Church. 
TITHES and other subjects discussed, 


By WATKLN WILLIAMS, of the Inner Temple. 
——: sere and all booksellers, 




















T= POLITICAL. ANNUA and RE- 
FORMER’S HAND-BOOK for 1854. By the a 

of the RErormeER’s ADMANACK. It contains - 2 mass of 

carefully condensed political information, and will be found 


to be a valuable aid to Politicians, Journalists, and all who 
are interested in Public Affairs. 


London: A. and 8, Oockahaw, , Floree-chos-court, Ladigate- 


- CARE NOT WHAT YOUR CREED 
incor, New Swindon. te’ be hades by Tet gn aig 
wo postage stam t Mr. Thomas Btopbolaoy, vookeellog 
York-place, Swindon. 

Price One Shilling, 
PALMERSTON IN THREE EPOCHS. 

















A Com mn of Opinion with i. Halt Century 
TON beh aes » Autor of oat History of the Century.” 
illiam Freeman, 69, 
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THE SECOND VOLUME of LORD 








LANDS MEMOIRS of the WHIG PARTY, i 
J spurs ~~} and Longmans. 
, price One Shilli 
HE S "RUSSIANS of of the SOUTH. B 
KS. Formipg the Fifty-third By 


otto Trarlle Library 


second Part, 
Mr. MACAULA SPEECH S$ on PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM in 1831 and 1832. Corrected by H 

London: Longman, q Ms Green, and Traaticks. 


MENT in 8vo, price 12s. 
OOD'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 
for the Use of Students in the University of Osa 





bridge. A new edition (the Seespovnth), rev and im- 
ed by THOMAS LUND, B.D., late Fellow and Sad- 
\ Lecturer of St. Jol hn’s ‘Coleg’: Cam 
new and st 5. 
LUNDS 0 COMPANIO} tow ot WOOD" tA , oA 


ing , ro ae Problems, 
and forming a KEY. yt snd Bal 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


errs MOORE’S MEMOIRS. 





Just ot peed == = Es Portraits of Lord John 
und Mir. Corry ettes by T. Creswick, R-A., 
of ~—— Sloperton. The 


Fifth and Sixth dence at price Half-e Guin each, 


EMOIRS, JOURNAL, ‘and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE. Edited by 
the Right Hon. Lerd JOHN RUSSELL, M 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, on EO 


TO O MASTERS OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
In 8vo, to be ae ee of vo booksellers in town and 
country: or forward ae. on caphpetion to 


mdon 
cag at an Ca of COLLEGE. and 


SCHOOL BOOKS and EDUCATIONAL WORKS for 
the Year 1854. pow pe fe of an Alphabetical List of the 


hed Nope 3 published Soe, Longman and Co., 
in all branches of rature ; accompanied by a 
Classified Index. 

London: Longman, Brown. Green, and Longmans. 


NEW WORKS BY MR. J. A. ST. JOHN, 
in 1 vol. f 
HE NEMESIS of POWER. By JAMES 
AUGUTUS ST. JOHN. Pe gr published, 
ISIS: An tian Pilgri vols. post 8vo, 








THERE ACK AGAID in SEA H of BEAUTY. 
2 vols. _— 80, price 21s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





LIFE AND REMAINS OF an ROBY. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, with Portrait, y pe POLK. 
EMAINS, LEGEN DA: OE- 
TICAL, of JOHN ROBY, vowed of “ = of 
Lancashire.” | With a Sketch ‘of his Literary Life and 
Character by his WIDOW. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Just published, in 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 


HE FALL ofthe ROMAN REPUBLIC: 
A or a History < of the last Century of the Common- 
wealth. Cole =" ALE, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John’s flees Cams 
ae same pal in 3 vols. 8vo, price 21. 

HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE 7 the 
First Triam to the Establishment of the Empire by 
Augustus. 

London ; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Now , Se Second Edition, with TW and an 


n dex; in 3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY of B. R. HAYDON, 
Historical Painter. Edited, and continued to his 
Death, from his own Journals, by TOM TAYLOR, M.A., of 


the Inner Templ 4 

“It is = t to a a ag sense the et tee > 
possesses grea as acon ution 
Phe critical history of art in England, during'the first half 
of this century, or as an illustration of high moral truths, 
enforced by a terrible conclusion. In — int of view 
its value can hardly be ove ist and the 
moralist may alike pore over its Pages aol learn from = 
lessons at once stern and profoun: The editor has 
formed his difficult and delicate task in a manner w ich 
does him the highest credit."—John Bull. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


UNIFORM WITH THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS 
Just published, in 12mo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE NEW TESTAMENT, in GREEK : 


Based on the Text of Dr. J. M. A. SCHOLZ, with Eng- 
lish Notes, Prefaces, a Synopsis of — Four a. and 
Chronological Tables og tive. 
Edited by the Rev. J. ACMICH xt , B.A., Head 
Master of the Grammar Schock Ripon. 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane; G. Bell, Fleet-street. 














ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS, 
BY ROBERT BELL. 


This day, foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, the 
OEMS OF THE EARL OF SURREY, 


of MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS PORTS, and of 
SACKVILLE, Lord Buckhurst; with Critical Notes and 
Biographical ‘Memoirs. 


The First Volume of the New and Annotated Edition of the 
ENGLISH POETS, sy ROBERT BELL, 
Was published on the 1st of penuery. containing ' 


POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN YDEN, Vol. 
2s. 64. cloth. 
On the 2nd of March will be published DRYDEN’ - 
CAL WO Vol. II. Aaa 


rl 
THE LEADER. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 15s., 


ANDBOOK of CHYMISTRY: Theo-| 

P08, Protes of Ghymistry atthe 4 yal Military Aca’ 
eSSor e i 

jemy, W Laer pe a eee of iymistry at. at < ar 

Bart "s BLOXAM, 

First Assistant at ithe "he 1] Pe otioee of Ch mistry with A 

Recommendatory y Professor HOFM | 

London: ey prey Princes-street, Soho. ky 


Just published, with Plates, post Svo, cloth, 5s., 


OW to PRESERVE the TEETH, Cure 
Toothache, and Ropaiete ape from Infancy to | 
Age. By J. PATERSON CLARK, M.A., Dentist Extra- | 
comineny to his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
London : John Churchill. Princes-street, Soho. 














Just published, 8vo, cloth, 5s., 


N the EXAMINATION of SBUBU r73,| 
Intended for the Use of Young Medical Officers on | 
ten the'Army. By H. H. MASSY, A.B., M.D., 4th Light 


“London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


| 
~ Just  publiahed. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d | 
NSOUNDNESS of MIND” CONSI.- | 
DERED in RELATION to the QUESTION of | 
RESPONSIBILITY in CRIMINAL CASES. By SAMUEL 
KNAGGS, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, "Boho. 


Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 4s 
HE NATURE of CHOLERA iNVEs. |” 
TIGATED. By JOHN GEORGE FRENCH, F.R.CS., 


Surgeon to the Infirmary of St. James’s, Westminster. | 
London; John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. } 


Just published, with Plates, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


N PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 
By THEOPHILUS THOMPSON, M.D., F.R.S., Phy- | 


sician to the Brompton Hospital for Consum tion and | 
Diseases of the Chest. a - ia 


London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 

















~ Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., | 


SYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE; an 


Introduction to the Practical Study of Insanity. 
Adapted for wx w Junior Practitioners. By DANIEL | 
NOBLE, M.D., F.R.C Medical Officer to the Clifton one 
Retreat, near icedeeame. 


London: John Churchill, Princes- street, Soho. 


Just published, 8vo, , cloth, 8s., Pal 


N the DISEASES, INJURIES, and 

MALFORMATIONS of the RECTUM and "ANUS. | 
By T. J. ASHTON, Surgeon to the Blenheim-street Dis- 
pensa 








jondon : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 








Just published, with plates, 8vo, , cloth, 10s., Here 
TRICTURE of the URETHRA ; its Pa-| 


thology and Treatment. The last Jacksonian Trea- 
tise of the “7 College of Surgeons. By HENRY 
THOMPSON, M.B., London, F.R:C.S., Surgeon to the | 
Marylebone and to the Blenheim Dispensaries, formerly | 
House Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 
“ An elaborate essay, embracing ~*~ ints connected with 
the important disease in question.”— Medical Times, 
London; John Churchill, Fnees! street, Soho. 


~~ Just published, Second Edition, post 8v0, cloth, 78. 6d., 


N GOUT: its History, its Causes, and | 
_ itsCure. By W. GAIRDNER, M.D. 

” Rmeatioly 2 paveties work, and may be a 
equal service by the student and old practitioner. We are 
much mistaken if this volume does not assume a permanent 
ne honourable ition in British medical literature.”—- 

edico-Chirurgical Review. 
London : John Churchill, Princess-street, Soho. 


Just published, with numerons Engravings on Wood, 8vo 
cloth, 8s., 


N LITHOTRITY and LITHOTOMY. 
=| YILLIAM COULSON, Surgeon to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, &c. 


ndon: John Churchill, Princess-street, Soho. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d., 
O* the DISEASES of the BLADDER 


and PROSTRATE GLAND. By WILLIAM COUL- 
SON, Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital. 


London: John Churchill, Princes- street, 8 Boho. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


HE PATHOLOGY and TRE: AT) [ENT 
of STRICTURE of the URETHRA. By JOHN 
HARRISON, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and formerly Lecturer on Surgical Anatomy. 
“A useful practical treatise on the important subject of 
stricture = ne urethra.”—Lancet. 
mdon :; John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


~~ Just published, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d., 


| HEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GOUT, 
and SCIATICA; their Pathology, Symptoms, sand 
Treatment. By HE NRY WI LLIAM” F LLER M.D., 
Cantab., Assistant Physician to St. George's 8 Hospital, &e. 
“Dr. Fuller’s volume contains a large amount of valuable 
and instructive information.”— Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
™ We earnestly recommend a careful perusal of Dr. Fuller’s 
pages.”— Lancet. 
London; John n @hurchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, the Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d., 
EALTHY SKIN: a Popular Treatise 














London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








on the Skin and Hair, their Preservation and Manage- 
ment, By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


London; John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


| that on spermatorrhcea.’ 
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Pedy Ment Wai cette tats tn Pow 
) eres of NATURAL PHILOSO. 


PH + pet an Experimental Introduction to the 
Study of sical Sciences. Illustrated with pumeroas 


‘ood. By GOLDING BIRD, M D., F.R, 
‘oa rings a BROOKE, M.B.. Cantab., F.R.S. 8, 
___ London: John Churchill, Princes- street, eet, Soho. 


Just published, fep., 2s. 6d., 


H°% FELAND’S ART of egg 
LIFE. Hy New Edition. Edited by 
WILSON. F.R 

London: "fon Churchill, Princes-street, Scho. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 53. 6d., 


ECTURES on MATERIA MEDICA, 

and its Relations to the Animal Domomy. Delivered 

| otaee the Royal Coll hy Physicians. By JOHN SPUR. 
GIN, M.D., Fellow of t Llege. 

“ Dr. Spu irgin has evidently devoted much time and labour 
to the composition of these lectures, and the result is that 
he has produced one of the most philosophical essays on the 
subject of wateria medica existing in the English language.” 
—Psychological Journal. 

London ; John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just ‘published, Thirteenth Edition, 8vo, cloth, bs. 6d, 
R. ROWE on NERVOUS DISEASES, 


Liver and Stomach Complaints, General Debility, and 
i of Warm Climates, the result of thirty years’ 





ING 
sMUS 


ractic 
iw Dr. ‘hewe claims with justice a priority of authorship, 
| while he yields to none in the wide field of inquiry. 
Lancet. 
“We have no hesitation in placing this work among the 
| foremost ranks.”— Medical Times. 


_Tondon: John Churchill, | Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, } price 2s, 6d., 


i 
HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC 
DISEASE: an Exposition of the Cause, Progress, and 
Terminations of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive 
| Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and_ Skin, and of their 
Treatment by Water and Hygienic Means. By FAM 
M. GULLY, M.D., Fellow of the Royal Medical : and Chi- 
| rurgical Society, London. 


London: John Churchill. Malvern : Henry | Lamb. 


Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 20s., or with 
Plates, 30s., 


N DISEASES of the URINARY and 
bo ntg wid E ORGANS in both SEXES. Part I. 

Non-specific Diseases. Part II. Syphilis. By WILLIAM 
ACTON , late Surgeon to the Islington Dispensary. 

“The present edition of Mr. Acton’s work is very much 
| “Tanost and contains a most valuable collection of matter.” 
— Lancet. 

“A section on which great labour has been bestowed is 
Provincial Medical Journal. 

“We have no doubt that Mr. Acton's treatise Se take 
| its place among the standard treatises in medical literature 
—a position to which its merits so well entitle it.”—Dudlin 
Medical Press. 

London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 








Just published, post 8vo, price 1s. 6d., 


MV EDICO-LEGAL OBSERVATIONS 
iV UPON INFANTILE LEUCORRH@A, arising out 


| of the Alleged Cases of Felonious Assaults on ‘Young Chil- 
| dren, recently tried in Dublin. By W. R. WILDE, F.R.CS., 


Surgeon to St. Mark’s Hospital. 
_London ; John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Immediately, price Half-a- Crown, 


HE RUSSIANS in WALLACHIA. 


Including an Account of the Battle of Oltenitza, on 
the 4th of November, at which the Author was present. 
By PATRICK O'BRIEN. 
Richard Bentley, New jBurlington-street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to her Majesty. 





y, the Second V stemee (to be completed 
in Five Monthly yolumes), price 6s., elegantly bound 


HIERS’ HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 
With Annotations by the most celebrated Authorities who 
have written on this subject. 
Illustrated with beautiful Engravings, including _ 

The Murder of the Princess | Louis XVI. at the Convention, 

de Lamballe, Last Interview of Louis XVI. 
Triumph of Marat, with his Family., 

And with Portraits of 

The Princess de Lamballe, | Madame Roland, 





On the Ist of Jam 





Louis XVL., General Dumouriez, 
ud Larochejacquelain, 
i Richa Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


On 30th Jemney will be published, price 2s. 


“Tix ENGLISH CYCLOP_EDIA, Part 


IX., extending in the Natural History Division from 


Clivine to Corallinaces, and in the Geographical Division” 


from Bohari to Bristol, including articles on Bohemia, Bok- 
hara, Bolivia, Bordeaux, Borneo, Bosnia, Boston U.S., B 
Bremen, Brescia, Bristol, &c., &e. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
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London: Johu W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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In a few days, Crown Octavo, 


YEAR WITH THE TURKS. y 
4 WARINGTON SMYTH, M.A. With a Map, by J. 
OWRY. 





London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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